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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


The Thanksgiving issue of Warrer’s YounG Pror.e, J’o. 108, 
published November 22, contains a spirited picture by M KS. JESSIE 
Curtis SHEPHERD, entitled “ How the Little Folks Keep Thanks- 
viving’ ; Part I. of Jamvs Payn’s: thrilling descriplion of “ the 
‘Wreck of the‘ Grosvenor.” illustrated ; a true story of “ The Fall of 
a Mountain” in Switzerland, by Daviv Ker; the eighth install- 
ment of the interesting serial now running, tlustrated ; a pleasant 
full-page illustration on“ The Pleasures of Nutting- Time” ; to- 
gether with short stories, illustrated poems, games, and pussies ap- 








HE opening of the trial of GurTEav had three strik- 
T ing incidents—the sensible ruling of the judge 
that the jury should not consist of idiots, the differ- 
ence between GUITEAU’S counsel upon the question of 
delay, and GUITEAU’s conduct and address. Of the 
terrible crime that was committed, and of its perpe- 
tration by GUITEAU, there is no question. There has 
been no other question from the first than that which 
his counsel now raise, and which, indeed, is always 
raised when there is the least chance of securing 
plausibility for it, and that is the question of insanity. 
This is always a very delicate and difficult question, 
but it is a probable theory, supported by scientific ob- 
servation, that there is a state of mind and of the will 
which may be called strictly insanity, yet which does 
not release a man from responsibility for his acts. 
There is undoubtedly a general conviction among 
those who have carefully observed the story of this 
crime with intelligence, and not with mere passion, 
that while GUITEAU is a man of weak and what is 
called ill-regulated mind, he is not an irresponsible 
agent. There is still a further question. Assuming 
that a person who is born with a feeble will, and who 
‘lets himself go” without even attempting self-re- 
straint, may drift at last beyond the possibility of 
such command, ought he to be relieved of the penal- 
ties of crimes that he may then commit ? 

If it be clearly established, as in cases of certain 
diseases of the brain, that a man is no more responsi- 
ble than a sleep-walker, he can not be rightfully pun- 
ished, although he ought to be secluded from all op- 
portunity of doing harm. 
that anything of this kind has yet appeared in the 
case of GUITEAU. His conduct in court, as through- 
out his imprisonment, merely illustrates the natural 
excitement of a man who has always ‘‘let himself 
go” in the appalling circumstances in which he finds 
himself. There are laws of disorder as well as of or- 
der. It is generally observed that men who hold 
themselves to be divinely commissioned to kill other 
men bear themselves tranquilly and firmly, like the 
man in Massachusetts a year or two ago who offered 
his own child as a sacrifice toGod. Weak, ill-regu- 
lated, mentally and morally chaotic and desperate, 
GUITEAU evidently is, but thus far nothing has ap- 
peared which would properly acquit him of responsi- 
bility. A man who deliberately makes himself drunk 
ought not to escape the penalty of crimes committed 
in drunkenness; and men—and their name is legion 
—who ‘‘let themselves gg” must be held to the re- 
sponsibility of their deeds. 

The general conviction of the country at the time 
of the shooting of President GARFIELD—a conviction 
which has only deepened and strengthened with 
time—is confirmed by all that GuITEav has said and 
written. The murder of the President was due to the 
system of spoils, which leads every light-brained, 
morbid, desperate camp-follower of a party to sup- 
pose that his ‘‘ work” for the party entitles him to an 
office, and that he is wronged if he does not get it. 
GUITEAU’S first and last plea is the same—the Presi- 
dent was bestowing patronage unwisely. If GurTEaU 
had known that place did not depend upon personal 
favor, he would not have fancied that he was entitled 
to a place, and that the President was doing mischief 
and imperiling the party by giving places improper- 
ly. If GuiTEav’s crime was the act of a crazy man, 
and all that he says is mere raving, it shows at least 
the fixed bent of his mind. If he be not crazy, it was 
the deed of a man made morbid and desperate by this 
evil system, in which, as Mr. SHERMAN ROGERS wisely 
said at Buffalo, lurks revolution and civil convulsion. 
It is one of the blessings which spring from the ca- 
lamity of GARFIELD’s death that it has drawn the at- 
tention of the country to the imperative necessity of 
a remedy for the evil to which he was a sacrifice. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


Tse World announces, what we trust will prove to 
be a fact, that Senator BECK will offer to the Senate 
the CRITTENDEN resolution of 1856 respecting proper 
provision for the Presidential succession. That reso- 
lution required the Committee on the Judiciary to 
examine the whole subject, and to report by bill or 
otherwise. The reasons for such action are very 


much more obvious now than when the resolution 


the Senate to elect a presiding officer. 


But it will not be alleged | 





was first introduced, and the President, with peculiar 
propriety under the circumstances, could call the es- 
pecial attention of Congress to the whole subject of 
the Presidential election and succession. 

The provisions of the Constitution upon the point 
are general, and experience has shown the imperative 
necessity of careful definition by legislation. The 
provision, for instance, in regard to the Congressional 
count of the electoral vote is open to absolutely dif- 
ferent interpretations, and the function of the Vice- 
President is left equally vague. The indispensable 
power of deciding a conflict is vested nowhere by the 
Constitution. It is plausibly argued that it must rest 
with the Vice-President. It is argued with equal 
plausibility that such a view is preposterous. Yet 
experience has shown that civil war may turn upon 
that very point. There is no doubt that had the dif- 
ficulty of 1876-77 arisen twenty years before, it would 
have produced a civil convulsion. Not only Mr. 
CRITTENDEN, but the great commentators Story and 
KENT, and the most sagacious of political leaders, 
such as Senators MORTON and EDMUNDS, have devoted 
a great deal of attention to the subject of the electoral 
count, and have prepared admirable bills upon the 
subject, which Congress could not do better than care- 
fully to consider and pass. 

The succession is not less an unsettled question. 
If the Vice-President had been disabled at the time 
of President GARFIELD’s death, there would have been 
no occupant of the chair until an election could have 
been held, or until the Secretary of State, or the cab- 
inet, or some existing and recognized authority, with- 
out constitutional or legal warrant, and by the sheer 
necessity of the case, had called an extra session of 
To state that 
such a situation exists is to demonstrate the vital ne- 
cessity of action. Nothing could more fatally accuse 
the national common-sense than to tolerate the fur- 
ther continuance of such uncertainty upon such a 
subject. There is no party question involved. The 
certainty sought is wholly in the interest of a common 
patriotism, and neither helps nor harms any party 
except that which should oppose or retard the neces- 
sary legislation. Senator BECK’s resolution will be 
accompanied, we hope, with a renewal of that of Sen- 
ator EpMUNDS, so that the whole question of the Pre- 
sidential election and succession may be disposed of 
at the coming session. 





THE STREETS. 


THE problem of dirty streets has not yet been solved, 
but it is one of the most important for a great city. 
The Committee of Twenty-one did nobly last year, 
even if they did not have their way completely. At 
least they aroused the State thoroughly as well as the 
city, and they procured the passage of a bill which 
would have secured excellent results had its powers 
been intrusted to a more efficient agency. The fact 
remains, however, that popular government is made 
lamentably ridiculous if it can not keep the streets of 
a great city clean. If it is inadequate to that result, 
the same forces and obstructions which prevent its 
success will baffle it in other and more important ob- 
jects. The streets of New York and the Capitol at 
Albany are two perpetual monuments of the failure 
of popular government at those points. Oneisahuge 
pile of extravagance and inconvenience, the other are 
filthy after enormous expense for cleanliness. 

It is not, however, the expense, but the waste, that 
is to be condemned. No city can be kept clean with- 
out a large outlay. Unless we are misinformed, the 
model cleanliness of the streets in Paris is obtained at 
a cost of $3,000,000. The force of men is not less than 
four thousand, and that of horses, carts, and sweepers 
is very large. Intelligent estimates of the adequate 
number of persons for cleaning the streets of New 
York place it at something more than one thousand, 
and this is about the force contemplated by the bill 
carefully prepared by Professor CHANDLER, the head 
of the Board of Health. This bill provides in detaii 
for the ‘‘ block system” of street-cleaning, and assigns 
the whole care of this duty to an independent bureau 
of street-cleaning, with a superintendent at the head, 
and three deputy superintendents. The Mayor is to 
appoint the superintendent, and to remove him for 
misconduct, after an opportunity given him for ex- 
planation, and the superintendent is to name the dep- 
uties under the same conditions, which are to apply 
also to all other officers and employés of the bureau. 
The annual salaries of the officers, including a sur- 
geon, a paymaster, necessary clerks, and thirty in- 
spectors, are not to exceed about $60,000. Not more 
than one thousand street-sweepers are to be employed, 
nor more than two hundred and twenty-five men, 
with suitable carts and horses, and an additional force 
for sweeping-machines, at the discretion of the super- 
intendent. All the men employed are to be exam- 
ined by a medical board as to their physical condition, 
to be classified and uniformed, and engaged in three 
kinds of labor—street sweeping and cleaning, collect- 
ing garbage, and collecting and removing ashes and 
street-sweepings. For all these details the bill con- 
tains specific provisions, and is not to be construed as 
limiting in any way the powers of the Board of Health. 

The subject is one of the highest importance to the 





city, and the present arrangement can not be consid- 
ered to be satisfactory. The Board of Health Inay be 
presumed to understand the necessities of the case as 
well as any municipal body or observer, and a bil] 
which has its sanction ought to be very respectfully 
considered by a Legislature, which must necessarily 
know very little of the subject. The bill in question 
has two great merits: it fixes responsibility, and it 
provides for prompt removal. It would be better if 
politics could be wholly excluded from the bureau: 
but it is a hopeless task to try to remedy this defect 
by preventing removal except by a lawsuit. We have 


_ as yet no better plan proposed than that of this 
Mil. 





MORMON MISSIONS. 


A STRIKING but impressive argument in favor of 
that prompt and careful promotion of education in 
the Southern States to which Mr. WINTHROP earnest- 
ly called attention in his oration at Yorktown is fur- 
nished by the fact that Mormonism is sending its mis- 
sions and ministers into those States, and that the 
public mind is startled and alarmed by the invasion. 
In Tennessee and in Georgia there is ar. organized 
Mormon effort to proselyte, which the Atlanta Con- 
stitution declares to be extraordinarily successful, 
and the same journal asserts that Mormonism in this 
country must be put down by force. This, however, 
is not at all necessary. Public opinion and the law 
can deal with the matter both conclusively and peace- 
fully, and without involving innocent persons. 

The first measure is to retain Utah as a Territory, 
and to forbid it to become a State so long as polygamy 
prevails. Its present population is about 144,000, of 
which number the larger part is probably Mormon. 
The Mormon plea for polygamy is that it is with ‘‘the 
Saints” a religious institution, and therefore that it 
can be no more rightfully suppressed by law than the 
celebration of the mass. The reply to this is that 
under the laws of the United States, in all places and 
Territories subject to its jurisdiction, bigamy isa crime 
punishable by a fine not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars, and by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
five years, and that polygamy is a practice which no 
civilized state can safely tolerate. The trouble in 
dealing with the subject, more than with other of- 
fenses against the law, is that organized emigration 
has planted the practice in Utah until it is sustained 
by local public opinion, which seriously embarrasses 
the course of law. A case of polygamy must be 
proved before a jury, and in order to proof there must 
be evidence of plural marriage. But not only are no 
records kept of such marriages, but it is scarcely prac- 
ticable to impanel a jury without a Mormon. These 
facts, and the distance and seclusion of the Territory, 
with its overpowering public opinion religiously fa- 
vorable to polygamy, and the assent of the victims 
of the practice, have made prosecutions languid and 
ineffective. 

But obviously a determined purpose in Congress 
and in the courts of the Territory, and legislation 
especially directed to the subject, would soon control 
the situation, and put Utah polygamy in course of 
extinction. The subject has been hitherto tenderly 
and feebly managed. The Territory is remote, and 
its population has been mainly recruited from Eu- 
rope, so that the question has been in no way forced 
upon national attention. The Southern Mormon mis- 
sions, however, may be the means of arousing so 
strong a feeling in that part of the country that 
energetic and positive action may be taken by Con- 
gress. 





SCRATCHING AS A SEDATIVE. 


THERE was great wrath two years ago with the 
conservative practice of scratching. But those who 
raged furiously have now discovered that there is a 
balm in Gilead. There were some thirty thousand 
Republicans in New York who decided to vote as they 
chose, and not as a party machine chose, and they 
were vigorously abused and ridiculed. Except, how- 
ever, for the bolt of Jon KELLY, they would have 
scratched to some purpose. ‘‘The Young Scratch- 
ers” were the proof that political independence had 
not been utterly crushed by the machine, and that 
Mr. GREELEY’s definition of the Whig party as ‘‘a 
loose aggregation of independent thinkers” was equal- 
ly applicable to a part of the Republican party in New 
York, which plainly held the balance of power, and 
must be taken into account .even by a machine. 
And now the other part has come to be of the scratch- . 
ing faith. Then, however, it was vehemently of 
another opinion. ‘‘Scratcher? Faugh!—jayhawkers 
between the lines,” was the machine answer, which 
omitted to remember that men who have the courage 
of their opinions are not dismayed by blackguardism. 
The machine tried its own way again the next year at 
the National Convention—tried it with an insolent au- 
dacity which was characteristic; and it was ignomin- 
iously ‘‘smashed up” by the national Republican 
party. When the party succeeded at the election, 
the machine, of course, claimed the glory, and pro- 
posed either to control the Administration or to de- 
stroy it. But it encountered a master, and the course 
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of President GARFIELD during his few weeks of the 
Presidency showed that it could do neither. 

The recent election has shown the machine as a 
‘‘Seratcher ? Faugh!” Henceforth its little gun of 
ridicule is spiked. If scratchers are the pot, the ma- 

‘chine is the kettle. Yet its naiveté is very amusing. 
Some of the ‘‘Stalwarts” met a ‘‘ Half-Breed” on the 
day before the election, and declared that they would 
not vote for Hustep. But when the ‘‘ Half-Breed” 
said that it was all right, and that he should vote for 
an independent local candidate, the ‘‘ Stalwarts” de- 
nounced him for opposing the regular nomination! 
It was quite right for ‘‘Stalwarts” to scratch a regu- 
lar State candidate, but it was heinous for a ‘‘ Half- 
Breed” to scratch a regular local candidate. The 
truth is that the great value of the election was its 


universal scratching. Everybody voted as he thought | 


fit, and declined to support a candidate merely be- 
cause he was upon the regular ticket. If this were 
the general disposition at every. election, the vocation 
of the scratcher would be gone, because names would 
be proposed which there would be no reason for 
scratching. 

The machine scratchers, however, failed to show 
what the Young Scratchers showed two years ago— 
that they are essential to success. The event justified 
what we said before the election—that the machine 
would probably try to prove that the State could not 
be carried without it. But against all its scratching 
and sneering and bolting the State is carried by some 
twelve thousand majority. This is largely due to the 
very fact that the machine did not manage the cam- 
paign. No sensible man probably supposes that if 
the machine had captured the Convention, there 
would have been a Republican victory at the polls. 
It is for the new management of the party to under- 
stand that its strength lies not in an imitation of the 
old machine, but in cordial acceptance of the fact that 
the people and the party are tired of bosses and ma- 
chines, and that independent Republicans are numer- 

- ous and courageous enough to determine elections. 





THE TEST OF CIVILIZATION. 


THE letter of Mayor GRACE, of New York, to the Board 
of Fire Commissioners, in regard to the falling of the tene- 
ment-houses in Grand Street, is admirable. The excuse 
offered for the apparent official negligence in the case was 
that there are not inspectors enough for the proper super- 
vision of buildings. The Mayor asks an estimate of the 
amount of money required to place the bureau upon an effi- 
cient working basis. “Efficiency,” he truly remarks, “ is 
the only economy, and the bureau should be inade perfectly 
efficient at whatever cost, provided there is no waste or use- 
less expenditure of funds. A catastrophe like that of the 
9th instant should be practically impossible of occurrence 
in our community, and it is to insure this impossibility that 
the Bureau for the Inspection of Buildings exists.” 

This is well put, and it is true. The falling of a house 
crowded with people is a cruel and barbarous calamity. 
Yet anybody who chances to see many houses when they 
are building must be appalled by the apparent pasteboard 
walls of the thickness of a brick or two, and the slight tim- 
bers stretched across to hold the floors and all that may be 
piled upon them. It is no marvel that flames devour them 
so rapidly, and that they tumble down. 

The social philosopher who said that if he wished to know 
whether a woman was a good housekeeper, he did not look 
into the parlor, but into the cellar, and that the test of a 
man’s manners was not his conduct at a dinner party, but 
in his own dining-room at home, was a wise man. The real 
test of our civilization is not the splendor of Fifth Avenue, 
but the comfort and cleanliness of Baxter Street and the 
tenement-houses. 





A NOBLE FAMILY MEMORIAL. 


THE Wolcott Memorial is a complete and very valuable 
family volume, the most elaborate work of its kind yet pro- 
duced in this country. It is a ‘solid and even magnificent 
quarto of 440 pages, printed handsomely upon rich paper, 
and admirably illustrated with reproductions of family 
portraits, fac-similes of papers, and inscriptions; and the 
name of A.D. F. RANDOLPH appears as the publisher of a 
book which is a noble illustration of American typography. 
The work is issued by “the proprietors,” and is limited to 
300 copies for private and careful distribution. It appears 
to be a complete record of the family, which is one of the 
most noted in New England, and the biographies of its 
More noted members are interesting historical monographs. 
The task of the general historian is greatly lightened by 
these pious family labors, and it is in such volumes as this 
that the student catches the most truthful glimpses of the 
very germ and detail of the characteristic early local life 
of the country. 





AN OLD STORY 


THE case of J. HowarRD WELLEs is another warning 
against gambling in stocks. A man of respectable con- 
ections, with trouble before him, he wrote threatening 
letters to Mr. Jay GouLD, artfully evaded detection while 
carrying on a correspondence in the “Personal” column of 
’ newspaper, and was finally outwitted and detected by 
the police with the aid of a force of postal experts detailed 
from the Post-office. Upon his arrest, WELLES was appar- 
ently overwhelmed with shame and grief, and his counsel 
Suggested that he had been always so respectable, and his 
family connections were of such a character, that it was im- 
possible he could be sane, and that he must be considered 
to be deranged. 

_ This was a fair stroke of professional practice. But there 
18 ho more reason to suppose WELLES to be insane than 
BaLpwin, of the Newark Bank, or any other of the numer- 





ous delinquents of the same general kind. He is insane, 
probably, only as all criminals are, and his fate is a warn- 
ing against giving way to the madness of stock-gambling. 
It is not a case for apology and extenuation so much as for 
exposure and condemnation, because the temptation to 
which WELLEs yielded is a constant and powerful tempta- 
tion to hundreds of intelligent and respectable young men. 

But why should the details of the shrewd detective 
scheme by which WELLES was entrapped be published? 
The detective art will be soon baffled if all its methods 
are to be revealed. There are no more sagacious readers 
of the newspapers than a certain part of “the dangerous 
class,” and they read for instruction; so that by confiding 
their methods to the reporters, the detectives help to cir- 
cumvent themselves. The account of the capture of 
WELLES was very interesting, but, as was said of the charge 
at Balaklava, it was not war. 





TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 


THE speech of the Right Honorable Lyon PLayFair, Dep- 
uty Speaker of the House of Commons, at a late meeting of 
the Merchants’ Club in Boston, was a very clear and admi- 
rable statement of the English civil service system, which 
is well worthy the attention of those who honestly think 
that selection of government clerks by merit instead of 
patronage is a pedantic and impracticable fancy. On the 
contrary, it secures not only the most efficient service, but 
self-respect in the incumbents, who feel that they owe their 
positions to proved qualification, and not to personal favor. 

The subordinate civil service as the spoils and plunder 
of party victory has been practically taken out of politics 
entirely in England. But nobody who knows the facts 
would pretend to assert that either the service or politics 
is the worse for it. On the contrary, there is no period in 
English history in which the service was so economical, ef- 
ficient, and honest, or when politics was so free from cor- 
ruption, as now. 

“ Practically,” says Mr. PLayrarr, “except in one or two offices, 
patronage has ceased to exist in the English civil service. In the 
last Ministry I was Postmaster-General, and nominally had be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand appointments in my gift. In reali- 
ty I had not one. Even the higher offices were competed for by 
any one in the service of the Post-office, and the claims were adju- 
dicated by a committee of experts, so that the Minister was a mere 
confirming officer. It will be a splendid day for the United States 
when they base their civil service on an open competitive system. 
Political morality is immensely improved by such a system. Since 
we adopted it in England, the House of Commons has become 
much elevated in independence. and political morals. The educa- 
tion of the country has also received an untold influence.” 





A GOOD WORK TO BE HELPED. 


ONE of the most valuable practical works in historical 
study which are conducted under American auspices is that 
of the Archxological Institute of America, of which Pro- 
fessor NORTON, of Harvard, is president, and which includes 
in its membership and committees many noted citizens. 
Mr. BANDELIER, who is perhaps the highest authority upon 
Spanish-American archeology, is conducting investigations 


in Mexico at Cholula and Mitla, and Mr. CLARKE at Assos 


in Greece. The Institute announces that one of the chief 
objects of the Assos expedition has been accomplished, in 
the completion of drawings and measurements, upon the 
publication of which the temple of Assos, known hitherto 
only by most imperfect and incorrect designs, will take its 
place among the best-known temples of the. Doric style. 
Many highly interesting and valuable studies and collec- 
tions have been made, but to carry forward the work at 
Assos to the end of the next year, with the general work 
and expense of the Institute, will require a sum of $8500 in 
addition to the annual subscription of membership. Mr. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jun., is the chairman of the finance 
committee, and subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by Mr. HENRY L. HIGGLNsON, of Boston, the treasurer. 





THE STATUE OF BYRON AT MISSOLONGHI. 


THE especial friend of Byron’s friend TRELAWNY when 
he was in this country, who met him first in Charleston fif- 
ty years ugo,and with whom TRELAWNY lived for some 
weeks in New York at the old Delmonico’s, in Beaver Street, 
gives us the inscription upon the pedestal of the statue of 
Byron just erected at Missolonghi, in Greece, where: he 
died. The inscription, written in Greek hexameters, is the 
work of Professor SEMITELO, of the University of Athens. 

“ Stop, traveller, and look on Byroy, the glory of England and 
the honor of the daughters of Mnemosyne, who loved him so much. 

“In memory of the benefits bestowed by him on their country, 
the Greeks of the present day have united to erect to him this 
in he who, when Greece was in the agony of her struggle, 
came to her assistance and encouraged her heroes.” 





MR. SUMNER AND MR. WINTHROP. 


A FRIEND, who is perfectly familiar. with the facts, ques- 
tions the strict accuracy of our recent statement that the 
open letter of Mr. SUMNER to Mr. WINTHROP ended forever 
their personal relations. He says that the alienation was 
understood among the intimate friends of the two gentle- 
men to have originated in private letters which Mr. Sum- 
NER wrote to Mr. WINTHROP, and in anonymous attacks 
made by him in the newspapers upon Mr. WINTHROP’S 
course, and that the public letter was only a summary of 
these. Non-intercourse naturally resulted, and it lasted for 
some time. 

But during the last ten or fifteen years of Mr. SUMNER’S 
life the two gentlemen, as was generally known among 
their friends, exchanged visits and the common courtesies 
of society. The day after Mr. SUMNER’s death Mr. WIN- 
THROP paid a public tribute to his memory, and, upon the 
invitation of the city authorities, he served as a pall-bearer 
at his funeral. 

It is evident that however widely different were their 
views of public questions, and however impossible friendly 
intimacy must have been after what had occurred, the two 
gentlemen, one representing the old Whig and the other 








the new Republican Massachusetts, were able at the last to 
maintain those courteous personal relations which should 
never be impossible between political opponents who, de- 
spite absolute and radical differences of opiuion, still re- 
spect each other’s personal character. 





PERSONAL. 


PostmasTER-GENERAL JaMES was in Herkimer, New York, on 
the day of election, the guest of Senator Warner Miter. The 
Democrat says, “The Postmaster-General called at the Democrat 
office on Tuesday, and took great pleasure in looking over the 
office in which he set type twenty years ago.” Few men have had 
so rapid advancement, on the ground of ability and fitness, as the 
Postmaster-General ; yet he never held an elective office from the 


' people; and, for that matter, neither had the President until he 


was chosen to the Vive-Presidency. : 

—Journalism in France is one of the surest avenues to political 
preferment. In the present Chamber of Deputies there are forty- 
four journalists, nearly all of whom are connected with the press 
of Paris. - 

—Mr. Epwarp Arxinxson, of Boston, an eminent political econo- 
mist, delivered at the Atlanta (Georgia) Cotton Exposition an ad- 
dress in which he said that his second son, now at Harvard College, 
was a practical blacksmith and carpenter. The statement “brought 
down the house” with great enthusiasm. 

—Miss Nerrm Hoorsr, daughter of Rosert M. Hooper, Esq. 
(United States Vice-Consul at Paris), and Mrs. Lucy Hamitron 
Hooper, sustained a leading réle at an amateur performance re- 
cently given at Montargis for a charitable purpose. The play was 
a one-act comedy entitled Une Date Fatale. The day after the 
entertainment the Mayor of Montargis called upon Miss Hoover 
to express in person his thanks for her co-operation. 

—The persistent study, the painstaking attention to details, 
combined with his great artistic talent, have won for Mr. Joun 
McCuLtoves not merely fame, but what is very consolatory, a for- 
tune which promises to be very large. Some years ago, when 
playing an engagement at the Grand Jpera-house, Cincinnati, the 
receipts were $90. A few evenings since, at the sanre theatre, 
and under the same manager, he played to $1200. During the 
five weeks in which he has just been performing in Chicago and 
St. Louis the receipts were $50,000. 

—Freperick DovG.ass is now in a comfortable and well-salaried 
office at Washington. He has become copious in person and afflu- 
ent in capital, his fortune being over $100,000. He writes a fine, 
round, clear hand, and may in all respects be counted the first col- 
ored gentleman of the time. 

—Sir Georce Arey, late British Astronomer Royal, has been 
awarded a pension of $5500 a year by the government. 

—Mr. Burnanp, the editor of Punch, is the happy father of 
fourteen children. It is to this remarkable paternal fact that we 
may attribute his pleasant, handsome face and youthful appear- 
ance, though he is a trifle gray and bearded. 

—Dr. A. W. Wuiryey, who died recently in West Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, was for six months confined in the Libby Prison, at 
Richmond, during the rebellion. While there he, with several 
other officers, also prisoners, was sentenced to be shot, in retalia- 
tion for several rebels executed by the Federals. General Buter, 
hearing of this, promptly notified the rebel authorities that if the 
men were shot, he would immediately shoot two rebels-held as 
prisoners by him. The shooting did not occur. 

—Mr. Cuartes H. Nortuam, who died recently in New Haven, 
bequeathed $125,000 to Trinity College, Hartford; to Hartford 
Hospital, $50,000; Christ Church, $10,000; Hartford Library As- 
sociation, $5000; and $35,000 to erect a chapel at Cedar Hill. 
The rest of his estate, about $600,000, is to be divided among his 
heirs. 

—When the late Mr. ALEXANDER Pops, poet, in his “ Essay on 
Man,” asked, 

“ What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the bl of all the Howagps,” 
he of course could not have had the gift of prophecy, nor foreseen 
that the foremost Howarp of the Western hemisphere in the pre- 
sent century not only “ knew how to keep a hotel,” but how to dis- 
pense a princely benevolence. On the 14th of November, Mr. Joun 
P. Howarp, of Burlington, Vermont, gave to the Home for Desti- 
tute Children in that city che Howard Opera-house, built two years 
ago at a cost of $125,000. This is the largest single gift ever 
made in Vermont to a charitable institution. During the present 
year Mr. Howarn’s gifts to public institutions amount to nearly 
$225,000. : 

—Mr. Tuurtow Ween’s birthday, on the 15th inst., was remem- 
bered by a great-number of friends, who called to pay him their 
respects and wish him “many returns” of the day. Mr. Weep 
bears his age well, is as cheerful as ever, and as hearty in welcom- 
ing and chatting with his old friends. He is a national character, 
and long may he be preserved to us! 

—The friends of Dr. James Strona, of Drew Seminary, met to- 
gether a few weeks since to congratulate him on the completion 
of M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature. This work, which has extended to 
ten volumes, has been in hand for twenty-five years. Dr. M‘Curin- 
TOCK, one of ita projectors, lived only to see the fourth volume fin- 
ished. The occasion was one of great pleasure to the company 
assembled. Among the men of note present were Dre. Scuarr 
and Tay or, of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Conant, of the Bap- 
tist Church, and Bishop R. 8. Fosrrr, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In reply to the addresses of congratulation, Dr. Srrone 
gave a very interesting nairation of the inception and progress of 
the Ci ia. 

—Mr. Tuomas A. Henpricks says that Reverny Joanson was 
the ablest lawyer in the Senate during histerm. Cartes Sumner 
embodied more of his views in the laws of the country than any 
other man. Bucka.ew, of Pennsylvania, was a debater of rare 
force. Garretr Davis was the most fearless debater, but not al- 
ways considerate. Dooxitrie, of Wisconsin, was the finest orator. 
FEssenpeN, of Maine, was the ablest Senator his State has pro- 
ducéd ; he never left a point unanswered, and was the readiest 
man in the body. JoHN SHERMAN was always prepared for action. 
TRUMBULL was eminent as a lawyer and debater. Governor Mor- 
Ton was an able leader, but extreme in his expressions; strength 
and earnestness were his peculiarities. : 

—tThe Rev. O. B. Froruineuam, or rather, we should say, Mr. 
Frornincuam, he having some time since withdrawn from the 
ministry, was interviewed a few days since by a representative of 
the New York Evening Post, to whom he made the following ‘re- 
marks: “'l'o my old friends and followers who may feel grieved 
at such an admission on my part, I would say that I am no more 
a believer in revealed religion to-day than I was ten years ago. 
But, as I said before, I have doubts which I had not then. The 
creeds of to-day do not seem in my eyes wo be so wholly ground- 

less as they seemed then, and while I believe that the next hundred 
years will see great changes in them, I do not think that they are 
destined to disappear. To sum up the whole matter, the work 
which I have been doing appears to lead to nothing, and may have 
been grounded upon mistaken premises. Therefore it is better to 
stop. But I do not want to give the impression that I recant any- 
thing. I simply stop denying, and wait for more light.” 
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FROM THE JAIL TO THE COURT-HOUSE. 
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FROM THE COURT-HOUSE TO THE PRISON VAN, AFTER THE ADJOURNMENT ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
































CROWD WAITING FOR THE COURT-HOUSE DOORS TO OPEN. 
THE TRIAL OF CHARLES JULES GUITEAU.—From Sxercues sy J. O. Davipson. 
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THE TRIAL OF GUITEAU. 


On Monday, November 
14, commenced the trial 
of CHARLES JULES GUI- 
TEAU, the assassin of Pre- 
sident GARFIELD. It is 
held in the Criminal Court 
of Washington, before 
Judge Cox, a jurist who 
has established a reputa- 
tion for more than usual 
sagacity, firmness, and im- 
partiality. It is probable 
that he will have his 
capacity in these direc- 
tions taxed to the utmost, 
for the case of GUITEAU, 
though in its main out- 
lines perfectly simple, is 
likely to be rendered 
complicated, delicate, and 
difficult by the manage- 
ment of the lawyers. As 
to the fact of the killing, 
not only the great major- 
ity but the mass of the 
people of the country 
have of course long since 
made up their minds. 
Every detail of the mur- 
derous scene in the Wash- 
ington railway station 
on the memorable 2d of 
July is familiar to the 
readers of newspapers, 
not only in the United 
States, but throughout 
the world. The lying in 
wait for the unconscious 
victim, the carefully aim- 
ed shot, the second bullet 
sent to finish the work 
which the first was in- 
tended to accomplish, the 
assassin’s wild cry of re- 
joicing, and his subse- 
quent prompt arrest, his 
cowardly demeanor while 
in jail, and his abject fear 
of assassination at the 
hands of his guards—all 
these are known, and with 
them the wretch’s ante- 
cedents, his restless pur- 
suit of office, his intense 
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actional feeling, hissense 
of personal injury, his ab- 
sorption in the dispute 
which was rending the 
Republican party, his 
own statement of the 
motives which actuated ° 
them. 

But behind this obvi- 
ous body of known and 
notorious facts will arise 
the testimony and the ar- 
guments of the lawyers 


' as to the insanity of the 


murderer, and as to the 
treatment of the Presi- 
dent by his surgeons and 
physicians. It is from 
these that there may come 
considerations which 
would fairly puzzle the 
most skilled and. experi- 
enced judge. Then it 
must be borne in mind 
that the Criminal Court 
of Washington is not 
guided by the principles 
of natural justice, nor 
even by the well-estab- 
lished doctrines of law 
and the enactments which 
exist in most of the 
States, nor yet by the 
precedents and decisions 
which make up the com- 
mon law of England or 
of any of our own States. 
It is obliged to adminis- 
ter justice according to 
a most curiously mixed 
body of authorities. In 
the first place, there are 
the statutes of the United 
States, so far as they ap- 
ply; in the next, there are 
the precedents and deci- 
sions which have force in 
the District of Columbia 
alone; finally, there are 
the statutes and prece- 
dents inherited from the 
State of Maryland. And 
all these are to be ap- 
plied, under the scrutiny 
of skillful lawyers, to the 
question of jurisdiction, 
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to the formation of the jury, to the form of 
the indictment, to the admission or rejec- 
tion of testimony, to the pleas of the de- 
fense, to the nature and extent of the pen- 
alty should a verdict of guilty be rendered. 
Thus it happens that the trial of a crime of 
which the whole country knows the details, 
of which the heinousness is recognized in 
every quarter of the globe, and as to the 
essential character of which no two sane 
men in any civilized Jand would be likely 
to disagree, may be dragged along for a 
month, with no absolute certainty as to its 
result. 

Some of the obstacles to the swift retri- 
bution which all men would like to see vis- 
ited upon General GARFIELD’s murderer may 
be appreciated by the trouble encountered 
in getting a jury. Judge Cox, interpreting 
the spirit rather than the letter of the law, 
promptly resolved to admit as juror any 
man, not peremptorily excluded by either 
side, who, though he had formed an opin- 
ion as to the prisoner's guilt, did not him- 
self avow that it was a fixed and obstinate 
opinion which ordinary evidence would not 
affect. Yet even under this liberal ruling 
several hundred men were examined before 
the twelve jurymen could be obtained. 
Nearly all of those rejected were rejected 
because they shared the opinion, amounting 
to a conviction, which prevails throughout 
the country, that GuiTEau killed the Presi- 
dent with murderous intent, and whatever 
his disorders of mind, was conscious of the 
nature of his act, aware of its possible con- 
sequences, and fully responsible for its ac- 
complishment. Apparently, however, the 
jurors who have been taken are men of fair 
nnd sensible minds, and can be relied on to 
render a verdict according to the evidence 
and the rules laid down by the Court for 
their guidance. 

GUITEAU himself is doing everything in 
his power to confirm the plea which his 
lawyers will put in, that he is irresponsibly 
insane. But the very conduct which might 
be expected to strengthen this plea may 
well weaken it. A man who was sane on 
the 2d of July might easily have lost his 
mind in the mean time under the experi- 
ences which GUITEAU has traversed since 
that day. Closely confined, twice assailed, 
once with an apparent and once with a 
certain intent to take his life, in mortal 
terror that the anger of the people would 
break the barriers of law and order and 
make sure of the punishment which the 
law might refuse to the author of the most 
shocking crime of modern times, it would 
not be strange if a man who had taken 
life in a passion of revenge, or deliberate- 
ly, had found bis mind give way under the 
agony of fear, and possibly of remorse. But 
a man crazed by a fanatical delusion, his 
reason wrenched by the delusion that he 
was the chosen instrument of God to save 
his country from civil-war, would have held 

firmly and even calmly to his belief, would 
have been dominated and sustained by it, 
and would have accepted with a martyr’s 
courage the worst consequences of his act. 
GUITEAU shows no such condition of mind. 
He had net only planned his crime, but he 
had also planned his escape. He even took 
precautions for his safety from popular 
vengeance should he fail toescape. He had 
none of the fanatic’s indifference to conse- 
quences. During his long confinement, in- 
stead of reposing on the protection of the 
Deity by whom he pretends to have felt 
himself inspired, he has shown all the cow- 
ardice of the common murderer, and has 
wearied the authorities with his petitions 
and demands for extraordinary safeguards. 
When brought into court to plead to the 
indictment, so far from preserving the in- 
trepidity of a martyr conscious of Divine 
inspiration, he crouched between his guards, 
trembling, pallid, and unmanned. When 
again brought to the court at the opening 
of the trial, he had had his fears allayed, 
and was ready with an elaborate defense 
of his course, which was confused and silly, 
and undoubtedly the product of a weak and 
unhinged intellect, but which was also quite 
inconsistent with the réle of a religious ma- 
niac, which he has chosen to assume. He 
argued with the commonplace cunning of a 
fifth-rate lawyer the question of the physi- 
cians’ treatment of the President, appealed 
with shallow shrewdness to those who had 
profited by his act to subscribe to aid him 
in his trial, and finally, what no confirmed 
hunatie ever does, argued his own insanity. 
The plea was fashioned, in a clumsy and 
feeble manner, on the addresses of criminal 
lawyers who have had occasion to defend 
murderers ou the ground of insanity, and 
that defense has so often and so mischiev- 
ously been employed that it is perhaps an 
advantage to the community that it should 
now be presented where all the preconcep- 
tions of the public mind are against the of- 
fender who interposes it. 

Our illustrations show incidents which 
took place on the first day of the trial. One 
of them depicts the singular scene where 





GuITEAU objected to Mr. ROBINSON acting 
as one of his counsel, exclaiming, excitedly, 
as he sprang up and struck the table with 
his fist, “I don’t want ROBINSON, don’t like 
his talk, and won’t have him on my side if 
I can help it. That’s peremptory.” Two 
bailiffs then took him by the shoulders and 
made him sit down. 

The picture of GUITEAU in his cell is a fae- 
simile of a drawing made on the spot by our 
artist, Mr. J.O DAVIDSON. GUITEAU him- 
self approved of it as the most correct like- 
ness that has been taken of him, and in- 
dorsed it as such with his own hand. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ISLAND ROCKS. 


Brisk with air, and sparkling ways, and 
melodies of water, Island Glen, on a sunny 
day, is a place to sit in patiently. The riv- 
er breaking through a fissure of the hills, 
with two dark tors to guard it, divides, 
among vast blocks of granite, into myriad 
gleam and shade. Standing up in scores of 
tons, the granite scorns the water as a thing 
that has come to cool its feet, and may drib- 
ble below its instep. The water, believing 
in its own business, and heedless of stony 
contempt, comes on, with a thousand checks, 
but at every check scattering bright loqua- 
city. The gravity of gray-bearded bowl- 
ders only makes ‘it leap the more, and spread 
in tumbling shelves around them, to meet 
again in some calm pool. 

In spite of hard rocks, there is brush- 
wood here, and even some leafy attempt of 
trees. Dwarf oak, birch, and alder nestle 
below the brown ravage of the upland 
gales, with the kind encouragement of the 
stream, across whose spray they shed their 
own. And here, beside the white foam, 
glisten scarlet waves of mountain ash, a 
companion cascade of coral. 

Under the largest tree, that lapped the 
water both with root and branch, Gruff 
Howell sat, with his long gun, waiting for 
young Squire Westcombe. He was think- 
ing of his own sad plight, and the tangle he 
was stepping into, less through love of jus- 
tice, perhaps, than fear of sad injustice. 
For he knew that not his license only, but 
his liberty, was imperiled by the freedoms 
of the outlaws now assembling at the “ Ra- 
ven.” It behooved him, however, to be very 
wary in his dealings with that crew, unless 
he were resigned (which as yet he was not) 
to contribute personally to the nurture of 
the young birds on the ivied crag. Gruff 
was a resolute man, but owed his life to 
himself and his native land. 

These reflections had given him pause, 
and made him regret, in the clear sunlight, 
the gratitude of his moonlight mood. His 
life had been saved by the courage of an- 
other; and he certainly had, for a limited 
period, felt a sort of gratitude. This strange 
feeling—the rarest of all our sensations, 
and the most fugitive—was now beginning 
to be explained away by the larger logic 
of the tranquil mind. ‘He pulled me out 
of a bog, it is true; but why did he do it? 
Why, to please himself. Of course he got 
wet, but not half so wet as I was. It was 
a wonder that he hooked me, for he never 
ventured out of his own depth. And, after 
all, [had better have gone down than found 
things as they were when I got home. He 
did not even know whoI was. Pooh! pooh! 
one may make too much fuss of things. I 
am thankful, of course, and all that. But 
still I am not going out of my way about 
it. What I have to consider is, what will 
be most for my own good. And unless I see 
my way to something, I am not going to put 
my life in danger. Anybody might have 
done it. I would have done it for him, and 
never mentioned it. Directly you come to 
look fairly at it,’tis an accident, not an ob- 
ligation. It will be very nasty of him if he 
thinks I owe him anything.” 

John Westcombe did not think that Mr. 
Howell owed him anything. He was not 
come here to obtain reward for his little 
service in. saving life, and he did not even 
expect to hear anything to care about. 
Having been asked to come, he came; for 
the place suited well with his land-falls, 
and he thought to hear some trifle more to 
interest than concern him. With his strong 
light step he came across the rocks, balan- 
cing his gun upon his shoulder; while the 
lemon-colored setter, having found a retired 
watering-place, lay down in it, and lapped, 
and, with his ears adrip, cherished a pious 





but futile hope that his fleas would go float- 
ing down the river. 





“T hope you are none the worse for your 
wetting,” said Westcombe, as soon as he de- 
scried the other man; “it was a long way 
to walk home with wet clothes on.” 

“No, sir; I find myself all the better,” the 
innkeeper answered, with a lift of finger 
half way toward his cow-skin cap; “TI had 
got a bit of a cold coming on, but the peat 
water seem to have took ’un away.” 

“T have heard of that more than once. 
No doubt there is‘some good reason for it. 
The peat water never is so cold as the river 
water,I believe. But you asked me to come, 
about something.” 

“So I did, sir; so I did. But a ticklish 
thing for me to talk of, and requires under- 
standing. Perhaps you have heard of Cap- 
tain Larks, not far from where you pulled 
me out. He lies to the bottom of it. But 
least said, soonest mended. What concern 
to you or I, if they put a bullet into him ?” 

“Tt would be a very great concern to me, 
and to you too, I should hope, to dream of 
such an atrocious murder. Speak out, How- 
ell. You had better tell me all.” 

“ My own belief is,” said Gruff, quite calm- 
ly, “ that it isn’t the Captain they are after. 
What good could he be to any of them? 
But I hear them say that he hath a young 
daughter, a very fine-looking maid indeed ; 
and betwixt you and I, sir, excusing my opin- 
ion, what they wants most is to get hold 
of missy. However, I better say no more. 
Least said, soonest mended.” 

“You are wrong there,” said Jack, with 
his eyes so fierce that Howell went further 
back under the tree. ‘ Either you will tell 
me all you know, orI will pitch you from 
this rock into that black hole; and out you 
don’t come again, my fine fellow. Tush for 
your gun!—I will snap it in two.” 

He wrenched the man’s gun from his 
hand as he spoke, and struck his knee un- 
der the breech, to snap it across the stock ; 
but the man looked at him piteously, and 
did not move. 

“Very well,” said Westcombe; “I will 
spare it. I don’t want to spoil a fine gun 
if I can help it. But make up your mind 
that I will stand no nonsense. I had no 
right to threaten your life, my man; and I 
am sorry that I did so, for it was a coward- 
ly thing to do. But unless you carry out 
your promise, I will march you to my fa- 
ther’s house, and to jail you go as a thieves’ 
accomplice. Make your choice in one min- 
ute, Howell. I ain not in a mood to be trifled 
with.” 

This was plain enough without words; 
but the old man saw that there was room 
for reason, as the young one recovered self- 
control. ' 

“ You can march me wherever you please,” 
he said, as if he must put up with tyranny ; 
“because you are a young man, and I am 
an old one, and you are twice as big as me. 
But for all that, you don’t get a word out 
of me without it is by fair means, Squire 
Westcombe.” 

“JT should like to know what you call 
‘fair means. If you mean bribery, you 
shall have none. Though, of course, your 
behavior would be borne in mind when the 
licensing question arises. Else, you will have 
to quit for certain, as a notorious barborer 
of thieves. Now make your choice in one 
minute, Griffith Howell.” 

“Well, sir, you leave little choice. But 
I care not much what comes of it. No- 
thing but one thing makes me to care to 
stick in that old rats’ castle. One thing 
only; and I dare say nothing will come of 
it, as usual.” ‘ 

“Tell me what it is; unless it is a se- 
cret.” Westcombe looked at him with a 
kindly heart, for he saw by the glisten of 
the old man’s eyes that some tender feeling 
moved him. 

“Nothing, sir. Only I was thinking of 
my son, a gad-about fellow, the same as I 
have been. But not a bad sort, Squire 
Westcombe. As fine a nature as the Lord 
ever made.” , 

“Let me know something about him,” 
said Jack, with no pursuit of his own ends, 
but because he had that gift of interest in 
other people’s affairs which made the Col- 
onel so popular. 

“Tt is along tale, sir,and asad one. But 
a better soldier never lived than my son 
Rees, in the Spanish country. He was in 
the light cavalry five campaigns, and I fol- 
lowed the army as much for his sake as to 
make my pickings out. Since the penny- 
post came in they brought me a letter from 
chim. And I been in hopes to see him ever 
since, and if I was driven out from where 
I be, he might come, and he must go 
again.” 

“You shall not be driven out. I will take 
care of that,” young Westcombe answered, 
as if he were the chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions. ‘All you have to do, my friend, is 
to tell me everything you know. Sooner or 
later, and perhaps very soon, a stop must be 
put to the lawless doings that have been 
the disgrace of our neighborhood. When 
you talk of danger to Captain Larks, and 





even to—to the members of his household, 
you must perceive that things are going 
much too far. Have you thrown in your 
lot with such miscreants ?” 

“No, sir. But I have let them creep in 
round me, and order me out of my own 
house. There was only one at first, and he 
paid me fair, and came for his letters, and 
all that. There seemed to be no harm. It 
was no concern of mine to know him from 
the man in the moon, and so long as he 
brought no others, I put up with it, though 
I guessed that he was a wild one.’ It was 
not my place to betray him, was it, though I 
guessed that he was a bad one ?” 

“Certainly not. You were quite right 
there. As long as he behaved well on your: 
premises, it was no concern of yours. You 
stood in the position of a host to him.” 

“So I did, sir, reasonably, and by sound 
interpretation. But when he began to 
make a feasting-place of my poor inn, and 
bring stolen sheep there, and black sheep 
from the mines to eat them, it was a dif- 
ferent pair of shoes. I found myself put 
against the law, and the law put against 
me, more and more. And when I was or- 
dered about like a slave, and had to be out 
of bed all night, and could not even get my 
money—” 

“Ah, that was very bad indeed. The 
least. they could do was to pay upon the 
nail.” 

“That they did not,sir. And ifI said a 
word, they would roast me in front of my 
own joints—leastwise what they makes me 
cook for them. It have come to such a 
pitch that I can’t abide it. Why, what do 
you think their last move is? The craze of 
the world is free trade now, and free they 
make with my trade. Every one may have 
of me everything he likes, pretty much at 
his own figure, and then they come and clear 
my till for me. They tell me that is the 
true free trade. Squire, it is time to put a 
stop to it.” 

“Tt shall be stopped,” Jack Westcombe 
answered, stamping on the granite as he 
spoke. ‘We hold a warrant now against 
one fellow; General Punk himself came 
with it, because there had been a good many 
before, but nothing was ever done with 
them. So my father locked it up till need- 
ed, and the General has been ill ever since. 
You might as well throw it into the fire as 
give it to the ‘ police’ to execute. But it is 
quite new, and it should dosomething. We 
have found out his right name at last—‘Guy 
Wenlow’; they had it ‘George’ before.” 

“For sure, now, that made it all wrong,” 
said Howell, with a Welshman’s nicety in 
law; “we call him ‘the black gentleman’ ; 
for a gentleman he must have been some 
day. You never saw any man so knowing 
of his vittles, which downright proves the 
gentleman. But who is to catch him, sir? 
I won’t be party toit. Although he has car- 
ried on with me too bad.” 

“Howell, I respect your feelings there. 
Treachery is of all things the lowest. You 
shall not be asked to do anything of that 
sort upon your own premises. At the same 
time, you may, in all fairness, tell me what 
their designs are upon Captain Larks. Oth- 
erwise, you-become a party to them. How 
many of them are there ?” 

“Four, sir. All of them desperate men ; 
enough to overpower any household. Every 
one of them carries his life in his hand, and 
little he seems to care ‘for it. Wenlow, as 
you call him, is the master of them, and can 
handle them as he pleases. It is clear to my 
thinking that he gets his orders from some 
one who keeps out of sight, somebody with 
money, and some ends to serve; or why 
should he deal with such a gang? Captain 
Larks is at the bottom of it; not to do 
things, but to be done by. Sir, do you know 
what has crossed my mind? It was through 
my thinking of my son that it came to me. 
From what I heard say I made up my mind 
to have a good look at that Captain Larks 
without his knowing it. AndsolIdid. And 
if ever I saw a man well known to me in the 
times when the great fighting was, Captain 
Larks is the man, and no mistake.” 

“ We have no business with what he used 
to do,” Jack answered, quickly, in his loyal- 
ty to Rose; for he really feared, after many 
dark surmises, and hints from divers quar- 
ters, that the father of his beloved had done 
something beyond inquiry ; “the only ques- 
tion we have to deal with is, What do those 
fellows want with him ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, that is more than I can say,” 
replied the keeper of the “ Raven”; “but 
something to do with the old thing, most 
likely. They watch him close enough, I 
can answer for that. They don’t tell me, 
of course, what their orders are, but I hear 
them talk more than they think of. I be- 
lieve their orders are to shoot him outright 
if he tries to go off suddenly. -But if they 
get wind of his meaning to go, their plan is 
to carry off his daughter, that he may stay 
at home to look for her. Anyhow, he is not 
to go from home.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘THE TRACK PURSUED 


CRUISE OF THE “ ALLIANCE.” 
_L—THE ISLAND OF SPITZBERGEN. 


WitH the hope that parties from the 
Jeannette, after their vessel had reached 
some extreme northern point, might have 
abandoned her, and then had struck boldly 
westward, the United States steam-ship Al- 
liance was sent to Spitzbergen. There were 
excellent reasons for the belief that some of 
the parties from the Jeannette might be found” 
here. arn 

As the nipping and destruction of ships 
in these arctic seas is quite constant, the 
conclusion arrived at was that the men of 
the Jeannette had taken to their boats, and 
by slow stages might have forced themselves 
through the ice toward Spitzbergen. This 
route would have perhaps presented much 
less difficulty than to have retraced their 
steps toward Wrangell Land. If once they 
could have reached Spitzbergen in the sum- 
mer season, as whalers and seal-fishermen 
frequent the island, the chances of rescue 
would have been excellent. It behooved, 
then, the United States to leave nothing 
undone, but to use their utmost endeavors 
to succor the brave explorers on the Jean- 
nette, for with the coming winter of 1881-82 
the perils of the crew would be very much 
increased. Very unfortunately no tidings 
of the Jeannette have yet been received. 

The cruise of the Alliance was of singular 
interest, but by no means a pleasant one. 
In this quarter of the globe, in addition to 
the dangers of ice, fogs and heavy weather 
prevail, aud the risks are constant. The 
vessel having taken in her coal and supplies 
at Hammerfest, one of the extreme northern 
ports of Norway, proceeded on her course 
to Spitzbergen. At Hammerfest arctic ex- 
plorations are apparently an every-day oc- 
currence. In search of whales, seals, and 
walrus, many small craft fit out here, and 
proceed on their adventurous voyages far 
into the Kara Sea, between Nova Zembla 
and the North Russian coast, and in their 
track, but surpassing them far in bolduess, 
NORDENSKJOLD succeeded in circumnavi- 
gating the Northern European and Asiatic 
continents, 

Pointing the ship’s head toward frigid 
Spitzbergen, bad weather was constant, and 
the chances of taking an observation quite 
improbable. Navigation by means of dead- 
reckoning is all that could be found avail- 
able, but then the trustworthiness of a 
course of this character was considerably 
diminished by the unknown currents which 
are found in these frigid seas. Ships can 
only be worked here in comparative safety 
when the utmost care and vigilance are ex- 
ercised. 

Reaching Spitzbergen, many fine views 
of the coast were had. This island, the name 
of which, signifying “serrated peaks,” con- 
veys an idea of its ruggedness, is magnifi- 
cent in scenery, but is most inhospitable. 
There are-not less than five islands, which 
make up the archipelago of Spitzbergen. 
Situated between 76° 30’ north latitude at 
its southern point, and 80° 49’ north lati- 
tude at its extreme northing, it lies nearer 
to the pole than Melville Island. Still it is 
not so inaccessible, on account of the Gulf 





BY THE “ALLIANCE.” 


Stream, whose warmer waters lave its dreary 
coast. Such approach, however, as it per- 
nits is on the west side, as on the eastern 
side ice prevents a landing. 

The mountains are very steep, and in 
winter are as hard bound as iron from the 
cold, while in summer they seem to be com- 
posed of disintegrated stones. The fiords 
are numerous, and have been in past times 
the resort of whalers. Glaciers are innu- 
merable, stretching quite down to the sea. 
In certain seasons of the year, from the de- 
tritus brought down by these glaciers, the 
sea presents a milk-white appearance. 

No one has ever yet dared to explore the 
interior of this terrible island. Mountain 
peaks have been scaled, and a glimpse of 
that great central platean has been had, 
which is some two thousand feet above the 
level of the.sea. During the short summer 
months, regardless of the dangers of the 
navigation, Spitzbergen is resorted to by 
the Norse fishermen. In former years, when 
a return trip to their own country was found 
impossible, crews have wintered here, and 
their sufferings have often been of the most 
distressing character. To-day it is Ham- 
merfest and Tromsé which send out their 
small craft just as soon as the way is clear. 
Formerly the waters in and around Spitz- 
‘bergen abounded with whales, walrus, and 
seals, and the success of the Norse fishermen 
was great, but of late years the catch has 
very much diminished. 

Nothing can exceed the savage grandeur 
of the views of Spitzbergen, and the illus- 
trations presented are exceedingly truthful, 
having been taken by an officer attached 
to the expedition. The one on top of the 
page is of the seven peaks of a high range 
of mountains which show boldly along the 
coast. Between each two there is an im- 
mense glacier, which extends to the very 
edge of the bluff which overlooks the stormy 
sea. This range, some fifteen miles long, is 
but a portion of similar peaks extending 
along the coast. 

In the centre of the page a mountain 
shaped like an extinct crater, open to the 
sea, is shown, presenting the appearance 
of a vast amphitheatre. Volcanic action 
is quite pereeptible in all the rock forma- 
tions of this island. A perpetual coating of 
snow incases the inner shell of this mount- 
ain, and its glaring whiteness is contrasted 
by the reddish tinge of the snow, which in 
this particular case is found in a narrow 
streak many hundreds of feet long, extend- 
ing on the left-hand side of the view. This 
color is due to a small fungoid growth, 
which reddens the snow despite the rig- 
ors of the season. In this print is seen a 
small vessel, a hardy Norwegian, whose 
captain has risked all dangers, intent on 
securing his cargo of oil. At the right hand 
the Alliance is found trapped in the ice. 
Fortunately, at the season of the year when 
this vessel encountered the ice, chances of 
nipping were slight. When a vessel is thus 
incased, she either has to float with the ice, 
or by superhuman efforts the barrier is cut 
with saws, if not too thick; ‘and if a steam- 
ship, she is pushed with all her power 
through the resisting field. 





Wonderful freaks of nature are found in 


this frigid zone, where by mechanical and 
climatic influences the heaviest and tough- 
est rocks are moved like feathers or ground 
to atoms. There are rapid changes of tem- 
perature, though of short duration, in Spitz- 
bergen, and even as high as 73° has been 
recorded. Integration and disintegration 
go on, then, all the while, and this accounts 
for the character of some of the rocky hills, 
which are composed of broken material 
which has no cohesion. The hard rock has 
been frozen, then thawed, and the most ir- 
resistible forces of nature have done their 
work. The cut on the right shows a natu- 
ral opening in a huge rock. 





THE “INFLEXIBLE.” 


A FEw years back a correspondent of one 
of the London “ dailies,” in describing the 
turret ship Glatton, spoke of her appearance 
as resembling a cross between a “railway 
station and a cooking apparatus.” To de- 
scribe H. M.S. Inflexible as a whole is indeed 
a puzzler. According to her rig, she is a 
“brig” without a bowsprit; to her dimen- 
sions, a very long frigate with an immense 
“beam”; in other respects, she is a combi- 
nation and a net-work of pneumatic tubes, 
steam-pipes, engines, electric apparatus, etc. 
As we ascend from the boat up the compan- 
ion-ladder to the deck, we are standing on 
iron plates three inches in thickness only ; 
before us rise the glacis plates in front of the 
turrets, the latter being so turned as to ex- 
pose the four huge 80-ton guns, with muz- 
zles large enough to take inside a boy of 
ten years of age. The ease and quietness 
with which these enormous structures move 
is marvellous, considering that each, with 
the two guns included, weighs 650 tons. 
The whole mass revolves on twenty-eight 
rollers. 

When loading-is about to take place, the 
turret is turned round until the port-hole is 
partly covered by the glacis plates; the 
muzzle of the gun is then depressed, pre- 
senting itself at an aperture below the deck, 
a small trolley conveying at once the pow- 
der and shell along the rails from the mag- 
azine until it stands immediately in front 
and underneath the gun’s mouth. Nothing 
now remains but to hoist the charge to its 
position, and ram home, both of which op- 
erations are performed by steam - power. 
The turrets, engines, magazines, and those 
portions of the vessel requiring special pro- 
tection are situated in what is termed the 
“ citadel”—a rectangular inclosure 110 feet 
long by 75 feet broad in the centre of the 
ship, whose sides are twenty-four inches in 
thickness, and are considered to be impervi- 


“ous te any weapon yetinvented. The deck 


over th» citadel, including the glacis, as be- 
fore stated, is three inches in thickness; the 
other parts on the same surface and away 
from the citadel measure but half an inch 
in thickness. 

In going into action, the captain and an- 
other officer are stationed in the fore “ con- 
ning” tower, standing on top of the “ super- 
structure,” and within this tower is what is 
termed the “armor cross,” which is com- 
posed of two plates twelve inches thick, 
standing on their edges, and intersecting 
each other at right angles, the longest plate 
measuring ten feet, and fixed athwart-ships. 
In one or other of the four angles composing 
the “armor cross” stands the captain, and, 
what is most interesting, he can there steer 
the ship, revolve the turrets, fire the big 
guns, or discharge the submerged torpedoes, 
either by turning a wheel, or simply by press- 
ing an electric button; on the other hand, 
he can communicate by speaking through 
the voice tubes with any one in any part 
of the ship below. In each angle of the 
cross the appliances are the same, and con- 
nected one with the other, so that if the 
officer in charge find himself exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, he can protect himself by dodg- 
ing round to another angle. The horizon 
is “conned” through horizontal slits in the 
cross plates in line with the eye. 

The Inflexible has everything new for tor- 
pedo warfare ; on the bows is a curved shoot, 
down which the “ Whiteheads” are launched. 
Over the stern, on the top of the superstruc- 
ture, is an iron tripod, the middle leg of 
which slings overboard, carrying the torpedo 
away from the vessel’s side; and when the 
leg is within a few degrees of the perpen- 
dicular, the fish-torpedo is automatically 
launched free, and propels itself toward its 
object. In the torpedo-room the weapons 
are placed in cylindrical tubes, the doors 
closed, and by the application of powerful 
pneumatic pistons, are forced through aper- 
tures in the ship’s side ten feet below the 
surface of the water. Besides two Gatling 
machine guns and eight 20- pounders, she 
carries six Nordenfelt guns; each of the lat- 
ter is manned by two gunners—one sights 
the gun, while the second, by moving a lever, 
discharges one or the whole four of the bar- 
rels,,which are fed from a “ hopper” placed 
over the breech, and containing forty charges. 
The Nordenfelts are for keeping off hostile 








torpedo boats, etc., but a further precaution 
will be adopted in the shape of a wire net- 
work round the ship. 

The Inflexible is lighted by electric lamps, 
the “ Brush” system principally, there being 
a few of the “Gramme” pattern, which give 
each an illnminating power of 2000 candles ; 
there are oil lamps used as well. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


FROM “PATIENCE” (A LONG WAY). 
“A laady-daa curl young man— 
A cheap cigarette young man— 
A very fiat hat-tery, . 
Brainless and chattery, 
Hard in the cheek young man.” 


An old rancher told a Sunday-school mission- 
ary, who had penetrated the wilds of Texas in 
order to prosecute his. work where he deemed it 
to be most needed, that the region thereabouts 
had already been “herded, lariated, and belled 
by the devil.” The good man did not under- 
stand this figure of speech well enough to be dis- 
couraged by it, and he now has a flourishing 
Sunday-school there. 


The grave-yard insurance companies of Penn- 
sylvania have a newspaper organ, which claims 
to be “‘ devoted to literature, science, the religion 
of the day, and the general welfare of the people.” 





A young man in Boston is in a mood to join 
the-anti-vaccination movement. While walking 
with his sweetheart he pressed her arm, and she 
uttered a little cry of pain. He mistook it for 
resentment; the engagement was broken; and 
he did not Jearn that he had molested her vac- 
cinated arm till they had decided to be as stran- 
gers forever. 





London. papers give an instance of the expe- 
dients resorted to by owners of vessels to nega- 
tive all that kind-hearted Mr. Plimsoll has done 
for the protection of. sailors’ lives. In this in- 
stance the Plimsoll load-line mark was oblitera- 
ted by the sail-maker of the vessel, and in the 
night the captain painted another line a foot 
higher up on.the ship’s hull. She was then 
loaded down to the new line, and sent to sea, and 
has never been heard from since. 





A man living near Douglassville, Georgia, prides 
himself on having been the driver of the first 
Confedefate ordnance wagon across to the north 
side of Mason and Dixon’s Line in the war of the 
rebellion. His name is Baliss Richardson, and 
he says that it was the “ proudest moment of his 
life” when his wagon crossed into Pennsylvania, 
and he was greeted with a yell by all of Lee’s 
soldiers in the Gettysburg campaign who saw him. 





It was perhaps too much to expect that nothing 
unpleasant would occur in the course of the visit 
of the French and German guests who came to 
the United States to be present at the Yorktown 
celebration. The feeling between their country- 
men here is not of the most cordial nature, and 
it was feared that, however considerate the gen- 
tlemen of the two delegations might be in respect 
to all things, some fancied discrimination in favor 
of the one nationality or the other might be mag- 
nified till it necessitated explanations that would 
at least be unpleasant to make, ~But that which 
was dreaded and guarded against came at the last 
moment, and when least expected. -At the ball 

iven in honor of the visitors in the Metropolitan 
ino a private. supper-room was provided for 
their exclusive use and that of the other invited 
guests, the intention being that none who attend- 
ed the ball on purchased tickets should enter. 
Early in the evening one of the German visitors, 
escorting a lady who was not an invited guest, 
turned to enter this room, but was told that the 
lady might not enter. The German, not under- 
standing the intention of the committee, believed 
that he had been insulted, and, with his friends, 
quitted the hall. It is said that members of the 
committee, provided with a competent interpreter, 
—— him out the next day, and devoted much 
of the forenoon to minute explanation, which, it 


is to be hoped, met the requirements of the some- 
what solemn occasion. 


—— 
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“DONE BROWN, SHO’S YO’ BO’N!”—Drawn sy J. W. ALExanper. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Our hay is all saved, and our wheat is all 


reaped ;, 
Our corn is all garnered, our barns are all 
heaped ; 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving ! 
For the sun and the dew and the bountiful rain, 
For the honey and fruit, for the nourishing grain, 
For the rose and the song, let us render again 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving ! 


For the quick tide of trade that gives life to 
our land, 
For the skill and the wealth of the working- 
man’s hand, 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving ! 
For the brains that have toiled with some 
wonderful thought, 
For the dreams that the artist and poet have 
caught, 
For the old fight with evil so patiently fought, 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with truest affection are 
blest, 
Where love nestles down like a bird in its 
nest, 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 
For the worth and the will that have made us 
so free, 
For our beautiful land from sea unto sea, 
O God of our fathers, we give unto Thee 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 





THANKSGIVING AT STONE’S 
MILL. 


Joun STonE’s lumber mill was in the 
Green Mountains; so extra hands for the 
winter's felling and hauling (“loggin’,” as 
it is technically called) often came down 
from Canada. Stone was a powerfully built, 
ungainly man, with restless black eyes and 
a swarthy skin. He sat in his office one No- 
vember day registering the names of some 
newly arrived “loggers.” 

“James Cooper,” he called ont; “Sam 
Preston; Michael Cassidy; Yorkshire Billy 
(how are you, Billy?). Allright.” He spoke 
with a foreign accent. “Next.” 

The next was a slim young man with fair 
hair, who wore, like the rest, a rough flan- 
nel shirt, leather belt, and high boots. But 
the shirt collar was rolled back with a cer- 
tain careless grace from a round comely 
throat, and held by a knotted scarf. Stone 
looked up sharply into the pleasant gray 
eyes, and asked, 

“ Are you a logger ?” 

“No,” answered the young fellow; “but I 
want to be.” 

“Hamph! How old are you, and what 
wages do you want?” 

“Twenty-four, and I'll leave the wages 
to you.” i 

“Seventy-five cents a day—all you are 
worth, and more too.” 

The new kand looked rather amused. 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Arthur Lennox.” 

Then the owner called out, “Next,” and 
Lennox went out to hunt up a lodging. 

Si Moulton, a lank, traditional, cartoon 
Yankee, answered the stranger's inquiries 
with a look that took in the glossy fair hair, 
the white teeth, the curling mustache, and 
the peculiar roll of the blue shirt collar. 
Then Si rubbed both corners of his mouth 
with impartial precision, and said, “Guess 
there ain’t no boordin’-house here thut ’ll 
suit yer, ’ithout it’s Ray’s—fust house below 
the bridge.” 

In a few minutes Arthur was walking 
through a neat little red house that seemed 
deserted. So he stepped into the kitchen, 
and stood in the back doorway, calling out, 
“Ray! I say, Ray!” 

A tall young girl came out from a shed 
close by. She had a basket of wood stead- 
ied by ene hand upon her shoulder. She 
passed by Arthur, who stepped aside with a 
“Beg pardon,” lowered her burden by a 
skillful little bounce upon the free hand, 
and then asked, ; 

“What is it?” 

“T was calling Ray, Mr. Ray, the owner 
of the house, I suppose. I want a lodging- 
room.” 

“I’m Ray,” said the girl. “You can see 
the room I inave.” 

As she led the way, Arthur apologized for 
his blundering entrance, to the coil of soft 
brown hair at the back of her head, for the 
young person didn’t condescend to turn 
round, though she explained, “ Everybody 
calls me Ray; my name’s Rachel Joyce.” 

“Why, the room is very nice,” exclaim- 
ed Arthur, “and so thoroughly clean too.” 
Then he talked on in a fawiliar, laughing 
Way, yet tempered too with a certain defer- 
ence for her sex, until she unbent something 
of her defensive, under-bred rigidity, and act- 
ually stood smiling before him in a natural, 
girlish, pleasant fashion. He noticed what 
a singularly delicate face she had—a New 
England complexion, pearly fair, but with 
clear blue eyes and scarlet lips that told of 
robust health. He stood admiring the lines 
of her nose and mouth, and thinking that a 
brown calico frock of a baggy make couldn’t 





spoil genuine beauty after all, when sud- 
denly he thought to ask, “Shall I see your 
mother about the price ?” 

“JT have no mother and no father. The 
board is three dollars a week.” 

“Do you live here alone ?” 

“Yes. I teach the district school, and in 
the loggin’ season I take boarders—a man 
from Canada, Billy, they call him, and his 
wife. Then this room is generally wanted 
by some logger, some one like—like— She 
stopped in her illustration, and regarded 
this new specimen of logger with a puzzled 
expression. 

“Some one like me,” he suggested. 

“No; at least the loggers are not like—” 

“True, they’re not like me, Miss Rachel. 
They’re stronger, bigger men. Ienvy them. 
Why, I only earn seventy-five cents a day.” 

“ve charged you too much for the room,” 
she said, gently. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, with an odd 
little langh; “it’s an honest board. I’m a 
hard-working boy, Miss Rachel, and I’ve 
something put by.” 

“TI wouldn’t for the world be hard with 
you,” she added, gravely. : 

He answered, with an earnest look in his 
eyes, “I think, Miss Rachel, yon wouldn’t be 
hard with anybody.” Then he changed the 
subject by saying, “ You must have a great 
deal of work to do.” 

“Yes, I have some,” she responded, with 
the genuine Yankee idiom. 

A little while after, when Arthur strolled 
down toward the mill, Si Moulton remarked: 

“Nice gal, Ray is. Got Varnin’, an’ a 
mind of her own tew, bet yer. Old Joyce, 
her father, owned this ’ere mill, an’ when 
Ray was fourteen year old—lessee, that’s 
six year ago—Joyce died. Waal, Joyce 
was shiftless, an’ there was old debts from 
when he lived down to Boston. Them cred- 
itors they come up, an’ things was in a mud- 
dle, when down comes Laroche—him that’s 
John Stone now—from Canada, an’ buys up 
the hull place ’cept Joyce’s house; that the 
creditors give ter Ray, out o’ pity sorter, I 
s’pose. Wa’al, she’s a smart school-teacher 
now, an’ Stone’s jist a-dyin’ fur ter marry 
her. Guess he twistified his name over in- 
ter English jist ter be a-kinder nat’ral an’ 
humly like for her. But she don’t like 
him, she don’t, an’ Queen Victorry onter her 
golden throne ain’t more high an’ mighty nor 
Ray when she don’t like a body—not Queen 
Victorry ; no, sir!” 

“Was Ray born here ?” 

“Wa’al, no,” Si admitted, with regret; 
“she’s a nice gal, but she warn’t born here.” 

“T thought there was something in her 
speech that—” 

“Speech!” echoed Si, indignantly. “No- 
thin’ ails Ray’s speech. Speaks good as me, 
or anybody, aw’ we all calc’late ter speak 
putty good reound here. Tell yer what, 

young feller, stay up here awhile, an’ I’ll 
Varn yer ter talk as good as me.” 

Arthur looked much more delighted than 
even this brilliant promise warranted, and 
laughed long and loud. Then he asked: 

“ How about Thanksgiving, Si, your great 
holiday ?” 

“Wa’al, some folks eats a good deal, an’ 
the men, bein’ off work, cale’late ter drink 
a good deal.” 

“T suppose you have a crowd of people, 
flags, music, and dancing, like a fair-day ?” 

“Ya’as—oh ya’as,” Si answered, cheerful- 
ly lying for the glory of his native place. 
“Dunno bout flags, but crowds—oh yes, 
crowds o’ folks. All come here ter hev a 
big time. Crowds and crowds—yes, sir !” 

When Si had gone away, Arthur wrote in 
a note-book : 

“People full of conceit and shrewdness. 
Girl at my lodgings quite well spoken, sweet 
voice, and uses the native idiomip a pardon- 
able sort of way. Says ‘I want ter know!’ 
as an exclamation. Says ‘It rains some.’ 
Abominable!” 

“Hi! Hallo! Come here!” some one was 
calling to Arthur from the mill. He hur- 
ried over the footway acrossthedam. There 
was trouble about raising a heavy log; and 
as he stooped (under Stone’s direction) to 
the lifting, a gold watch slipped from an 
inner pocket into sight. He tucked it away, 
but not quickly enough to escape Stone’s 
eyes. 

After that first day’s work a very tired 
man went home to Rachel’s neat room. At 
supper he met his fellow-boarders. “ York- 
shire Billy” was the gentleman who ate his 
bread by scraping the butter side on his un- 
der lip, and who nodded to Arthur over a 
saucerful of tea balanced perilously on two 
fingersandathumb. His wife, Mrs. Y. Billy, 
known familiarly as Jane, was a red-faced, 
kindly soul, who continually admonished 
Rachel: 

“Sit doon, dearie. Ar loike bein’ ’bout t’ 
fire. It’s homely loike.” 

In the note-book that night was written: 

“Several capital American types at mill. 
Note: grace only exists with strength. 
Landlady carries the iron tea-kettle aloft, 
like a Hebe with her golden cup.” 





+ 


After Arthur was asleep, Stone came to 
the house. He stopped in the front room, 
anid asked, gently, 

“Well, Rachel, haf you some kind word 
for me, eh ?” ; 

“V’ve the same word always,” she an- 
swered. 

‘‘ But I sall hope, is it not _—always hope. 
See, I haf make myself American for you. I 
go to the church; I learn the English; I 
sall be a good husband.” 

“Don’t; please don’t,” said Rachel. “You 
can’t understand. If one loves, one loves, 
that is all. I can’t like you.” 

“ But my leetle dear one—” 

“You shall not call me that,” Rachel cried 
ont, indignantly, and standing erect before 
him. “TI forbid it.” 

He flushed an ugly red, and for a moment 
his good clothes and well-brushed hair hid 
nothing of the peasant cunning and cruelty 
that lurked beneath. For a inoment he was 
Jean Marie Laroche, then he took up his 
amiable réle again, tried to seem at ease, 
and sat down in the kitchen by Billy and 
Jane. 

Later he asked, carelessly, “Is that Eng- 
leesh boy—that chap with a gold watch— 
boarding here f” 

“An Englishman took the empty room 
to-day,” Rachel answered. “I didn’t see 
his watch.” 

“Goold watch!” echoed Billy. “Us didn’t 
see no goold watch.” 

“T saw it,” said Stone. “ Perhaps he haf 
it not honestly.” 

Rachel said, “He looks like an honest 
man.” 

“He looks like a fool,” retorted Stone, 
hotly. 

“Haw! haw!” Yorkshire Billy laughed, 
“he be a weak-lookin’ ’un. He got yaller 
hair, all coorly, loike a babby’s. Haw! haw!” 

“'Thee’s got summat loike a babby on thy 
head too, auld man,” Jane struck in, with 
evident feeling on the new boarder’s side. 
“Thee’s got a big bald spot atoop.” 

“Haw! haw!” Billy laughed again; but 
Stone went home sullen enough. 

The end is plain. What use to linger in 
the telling it? Arthur worked two weeks 
at the mill, coming home tired out every 
night, and Rachel began to take upon her- 
self those little motherly ways that more 
surely than all protestation, more surely 
than vows or ecstasies, proclaim a woman’s 
tender regard. She had a pretty trick of 
half scolding him, and ordering him to work 
more leisurely, then looking at him with a 
dangerous pity. 

One night he said, “I’m going away just 
after Thanksgiving.” 

She moved her lips, her eyes grew wide 
and sad, but she found no words. 

That was the night when Arthur entered 
in his note-book : “ Have abundant material 
for American sketches. Must secure some 
scenes from Thanksgiving celebration. Ex- 
perience at mill invaluable. Laroche quite 
a melodramatic villain. I told Rachel not 
to say, ‘I want ter know!’ She turned the 
prettiest pink imaginable, and hasn’t said it 
since.” : 

Thanksgiving-day came at last. Work 
was suspended, and Stone’s looked more 
desolate than ever. 

“ Where’s the crowd of people, Sif” Arthur 
asked of the boastful native. 

Not to be crushed by the mere force of 
stupid facts, Si answered, boldly, though 
there wasn’t a creature in sight, “ Pourin’ 
in—jist crowds an’ crowds a-pourin’ in all 
reound.” Then he made off in a great hurry. 

Stone at his house was giving the men 
something to drink. As the glasses clicked, 
Arthur could hear from outside the familiar 
brogue of Cassidy, the Irish hand. 

“Oh, bedad !” he said, “ workin’ lad, is it? 
Divila bit. He’s a young lord; got hapes o’ 
money. Did he tell meso? Faith, how do 
ye know but I’ve been acquainted wid him 
afore? Mike Cassidy’s no fool, b’ys. It was 
a young juke, it was, in the ould country, 
that herded out wid the pisantry all for 
sport. Good Inck to yez, Misther Stone. 
Here’s to yez, b’ys,” and Mike drained an- 
other glass. 

Arthur laughed to himself, and walked on. 

Presently Stone went up to Rachel’s house. 
He strode through to the kitchen, where she 
was at work. 

“Rachel,” he began, “will you be my 
wife ?” 

“T will not,” she answered, clearly. 

“Mon Dieu!” he half screamed, with a 
frightful look of despair. “After all these 
years! I haf retiounce my religion, my 
country, my language, all for you, and now 
you follow a strange man—you go to be a 
lady in England. Mon Dieu!” He beat his 
dark forehead with his open palm, dishevel- 
ling his black hair, and looking like a fiend. 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” said Ra- 
chel. 

“Don’t know? You mock me. This fel- 
low is noble—you know well what I mean— 
he is a lord,a gentleman, a cursed English 
noble. He can gif you jewels, dresses, mon- 





ey.” He grew very hoarse, and 

arm. “ He will steal you from “ou pag 
Rage had half strangled him, but Rachel 
heard the words “I hate him!’ hissed 
through Laroche’s dry lips. 

She flashed upon him an instant the 
whiteness of her angry face. 

“Ah,” he cried, with that same stifled 
scream, “you can be terrible—terrible for 
his sake! We shall see! we shall see!” Ho 
uttered, in his own patois, some impreca- 
tion, some swift jargon impossible to follow 
as words, but full of dire meaning. 

It was not fear of Laroche that sent Ra- 
chel to her room, and threw her on her 
knees in an agony of weeping. She had de- 
fended and supported herself from child- 
hood, and hardly knew the meaning of fear. 
Two hours later she came down stairs with 
such a look of peace, of renunciation, of 
self-conquest, that Arthur forgot the old 
brown frock, the little. provincialisms of 
speech, the hands somewhat roughened by 
toil, and only thought, “She is like an 
angel.” 

It had been a raw, threatening day, and 


' toward night came a wet, sleeting storm of 


snow. Some loggers dropped in to talk 
about the change of work. Felling and 
hauling began with the first snow. In the 
evening, Stone joined them. Rachel gave 
him a searching look, but he wore a smile, 
had a leisurely air, and said to the men, 

“Had a good T’anksgeevin’, boys ?” 

Cassidy answered, “ Yis,sor; and may your 
whiskey jug be like Tim the Piper!” 

“How’s that, Mike ?” 

“ Always full, your honor.” 

“T teenk,” said Laroche, “that somebody 
must go down to the mill and shut that 
sliding window by the saw. The storm 
comes in that way. Lennox,” he added, 
pleasantly, will you go? You haf less drunk 
as we haf.” 

“All right,” Arthur answered. Then, aft- 
er crossing to his room, looked in again, muf- 
fled in a heavy gray Ulster. 

“Tt ees very slippery on the foot-bridge 
over the dam—take care,” said Laroche. 
“ And here, Lennox, pull up the sluice boards 
as you pass, and let the water over the dam. 
The river ees too full.” 

Soon after, Laroche yawned, bid a civil 
good-night, and went out. ; 

Rachel stepped into the kitchen, and qui- 
etly shut the door between the two rooms. 

Stone’s warning about the foot-bridge 


was not mistimed, Arthur thought. He ~ 


could hardly bear up against the wind and 
driving sleet, and in the darkness was near 
to stepping off the narrow planking more 
than once. The water was closed in at least 
twenty feet deep above the dam, and be- 
low there was an equal depth of sheer fall 
upon jagged rocks. He made directly for 
the mill, meaning to pull up the sluice 
boards on his way back. The window was 
open, and using all his strength, he closed 
it, then turned to retrace his steps. Sud- 
denly he became conscious of a strong 
draught. The doors that led out upon the 
rails, on which the finished work was sent 
from the mill were open. ‘These rails were 
on a trestle-work, and reached the level at 
the bridge just above Rachel’s house. Ar- 
thur called out, gruffly, 

“Who is it ?” 

“Hush!” the answer came back. “It’s I 
—Rachel.” 

“Rachel!” he exclaimed. “ Why, what's 
the matter ?” 

In the darkness she reached him. “I 
came on the cross-ties between the rails,” 
she answered, breathlessly. ‘You must use 
the same way. They are treacherous in this 
snow, but crawl along, reach the road, and 
make straight for Madison. An express 
passes at eleven. Take it, and go away.” 

“Why, Rachel—” he began. 

“Don’t delay,” she pleaded. “You will 
be attacked to-night—perhaps murdered. 
La is laying his plans now to doit. I 
know him,” Oh, Arthur, if ’'ve ever done a 
kind thing for you, do this for me.” 

“ And you?” 

“Y’m in no danger at all. Tl ran home 
across the foot-bridge over the dam. No 
one has missed me; I arranged that. Ar- 
thur! Arthur! if you’ve any pity on me, go,” 
she sobbed, and urged him toward the open 
doors. 

“Rachel, how can I thank you? Here, 
wrap up in my coat; it will keep you warm 
to the house.” 

“No,” she replied. Then, “Yes, I'll take 
the coat.” 

“ But, Rachel, I may come back ?” 

She was gone into the darkness, aud he 
made his escape. : 

Rachel paused, on reaching the plank 
walk, to put on the heavy coat; then she 
stepped lightly and firmly along the trea- 
cherous path, stopping now and then to list- 
en. By the jarring beneath her feet she 
knew, about midway, that some one was 
meeting her. She guessed who it was, 
thonght of Arthur, not really safe yet, and 
then she felt herself seized. Laroche’s 
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breath was on her face, his dreadful jargon 
of curses in: her ear. She knew that, 
wrapped in that coat, he mistook her, in the 
darkness, for Arthur. She struggled wildly, 
but uttered no cry. There was a strange 
shock and pain in her arm, then she was 
batiling with the icy water of the river. 
Bewildered, she still remembered the sluice 
boards were closed, and there was no dan- 
ger of going over the dam. She held by 
the boarding all along the top of the ma- 
sonry and planking, and half swam, half 
pulled herself to shore, just under the mill. 
In a moment there was a strange roar, a 
mighty rushing sound, and the whole force 
of the river was tumbling over on to the 
jagged rocks below. Laroche had opened 
the dam. A human body in that water 
would be swept along, dashed and torn to 
pieces, then lie, cast up somewhere, covered 
by the snow, and by spring it would be un- 
recognizable. 

Very late, Rachel crept softly home. She 
looked at her arm. It had been stabbed. 
The wound was painful, but not deep. 

A week later the. Johnsville constable 
came over to Stone’s, and indorsed the gen- 
eral opinion that Lennox had fallen off the 
foot-bridge after having raised the sluice 
boards, and so been swept away. 

After a month, Laroche came to Rachel, 
and said, “ Don’t feel hard to me: I lof 

rou.” 
Stay,” Rachel answered ; “I have some- 
thing to show you.” She brought the coat 
—the gray Ulster Arthur wore the night he 
went to the mill. There were holes in it 
here and there, as from unsuccessful knife 


thrusts, and there was a deep stain of blood. . 


Laroche turned livid, held by a table with 
one hand, and with the other tremblingly 
pointed at the accusing stain, while he vain- 
ly tried to speak. 

“ Ever dare approach me again, and I will 
tell your crime to the whole world,” said 
Rachel, very distinctly. ; 

In three days Laroche had sold out the 
property and gone. 

Rachel had a letter from Boston, which 
she answered in this way: 

“No; for I taught myself, the hour I 
heard of your rank and title, to renounce all 

’ thought of being your wife. You shall not 
suffer the shame of marrying beneath you.” 

A letter came back in this style: 

“My Darling,—With all your good sense 


and beauty, you are a credulous little rustic, 


after.all. I’m no lord, nor juke, nor any- 
thing those intelligent loggers thought me. 
I’m only a-literary fellow, a correspondent 
of papers, and ambitious to write a book. 
I'm fairly well off, and my father’s a barris- 
ter. You won’t be a duchess, dear, though 
you'll be the wife of the proudest man on 
earth.” . 

One day in the honey-moon Arthur asked, 
“Why do you wear that band upon your 
arm, my love ?” : 

Then for the first time Rachel told him the 
whole story of Laroche and his attempted 
crime. On his knees, he kissed the cruel 
scar a thousand times. 

There’s one English household in which 
our Thanksgiving-day is religiously kept, 
and one little English boy lisps to his play- 
mates, “In mamma’s country there’s a 
day when you get a awful cut across the 
arm, and then there’s a awful scar, and that’s 
Thanksgiving-day.” 

The playmates are awed with the pecul- 
iar but tragical statement, and look upon 
little Arthur as an authority on the customs 
of savage lands. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TIME-PIECE. 


OF the real characters of Mr. Lyster and 
of Clare Mr. Roden knew as little when he 
left Stokeville as when he came; nor could 
he even detect the shadow that hovered 
over the little household, and cast its shiv- 
ering gloom on both of them. 

“T shall come and see you again in the 
spring, Lyster,” were his last words to his 
brother-in-law, “and in the mean time you 
can always command my services.” 

Mr. Lyster had spoken earnestly to him 
respecting Clare, and had besought his coun- 
sel and good offices for her, when she should 
be left without a protector; andon the whole, 
although the other’s assurances had been 
somewhat vague, they had been profuse 
enough. The dying man, for his part, had 
been very willing to take his protestations 
for earnest. It seemed to him only natural 
that, having once made acquaintance with 


= 


Clare, her nncle should feel a strong person- 
al interest in her—of which, however, Mr. 
Roden was not capable. He liked the girl 
very well, perceived that she was a thorough 
gentlewoman, vastly superior (for all that 
he had hinted to the contrary) to her friend 
Mildred, and admired her beauty; except 
for her genuineness and veracity, which se- 
cretly made him rather uneasy, she had in- 
deed produced a very favorable impression 
on him. But, like a voter at an election 
who wishes well to No.2, but has already 
promised his vote to No.1, Mr. Roden had 
no “personal interest” to dispose of; No.1 
had secured it from his birth. 

However, the result of his‘ visit had been 
on the whole satisfactory to Mr. Lyster; if 
the entertainment of his guest had some- 
what taxed his feeble strength, the other’s 
promise of future help had given him hope 
—and hope was now what he lived on. It 
was, indeed, most strange to notice how 
hopefully he talked, as though Death, in- 
stead of being next door, was going on his 
rounds upon the other side of the way. Es- 
pecially when Sir Peter called, he summoned 
all his remains of vigor, and presented quite 
‘a cheerful front to him, which caused that 
worthy knight (for a reason with which we 
are at present only in part acquainted) un- 
speakable mystification. 

“The man looks as if he had one leg in 
the grave,” was his reflection after these in- 
terviews, “and yet he has certainly great 
vitality. I look upon it still as quite a 
toss-up.” 

What the “it” was did not appear, but it 
could hardly be that he had any expecta- 
tion. however remote, of his partner’s resto- 
ration to health. “Then, again, Lyster is 
so cheerful; a man of his temperament could 
hardly keep such a bold face if his affairs 
were in Queer Street. And yet my inform- 
ant was to be trusted. If that fellow Dick- 
son could only be got to speak out! Old- 
castle, too, I believe, knows more than he 
pretends to do. But there’s nothing like 
confidence about those fellows.” 

By which it may be surmised that Sir 
Peter’s views on such matters were some- 
what original, and were even slightly asso- 
ciated with the confidence trick which pre- 
supposes virtue to be all on one side. In 
accordance with Percy’s advice, which un- 
der present circumstances had Sir Peter’s 
approval more than ever, Mildred came but 
seldom to Oak Lodge, and no longer in the 
character of an amateur detective. Indeed, 
any attempt to extract confidential infor- 
mation from Clare was obviously hopeless. 
That young lady always received her with 
civility ; they even embraced as usual, but, 
as Mildred expressed it, it was “like kissing 
@ snow map,” which, as Percy rather impu- 
dently observed, was not at all the sort of 
kissing sheliked. The twogirls never spoke 
of Percy now, though he was the subject 
of both their thoughts; but sometimes he 
would call at Oak Lodge when Mildred was 
there. Then, albeit the “two” might not 
have been “company,” the “three” indeed 
were “none.” The ordeal to Clare was very 
severe. To have to sit and talk to the wo- 
man who was plotting to steal him from her 
for herself was trying enough, but to see 
him in the other’s presence was intolerable. 
Of course he was her very own, but she 
yearned to claim him, to put her hand upon 
his shoulder and say, “This man is mine, 
and will never be yours.” Thanks to Per- 
cy’s falsehood, as we know, Clare did her 
wrong; but, for all that, it was wormwood 
to Mildred, though, of course, there was no 
such claiming, and far less any endearments, 
to indicate that he had promised himself to 
Clare. 

The man appeared most at ease, for he 
had all that tact and dexterity of manner 
with which the other sex is so often errone- 
ously credited, but in his secret heart he 
always dreaded an explosion. It was a re- 
lief to them all when even Gerald, with his 
sidelong suspicious looks and uneasy air, 


at home now than he had been for years, 
appeared really solicitous about “the gov- 
ernor,” and would volunteer to do little 
matters of business for him, such as the 
acting as his amanuensis and checking his 
banker’s book. The sick man always ac- 
cepted these offers of service, and the lad’s 
exquisite penmanship and accuracy of cal- 
culation never missed their meed of praise. 
But the light that fires the father’s eye with 
pride at even the smallest achievement of 
his offspring was wanting in Mr. Lyster’s 
case. That his son was a failure, and some- 
thing worse, was a conviction not likely to 
be shaken at a time like this, when all illu- 
sions were vanishing. To Clare he was less 
demonstrative than nature prompted him to 
be, for emotion weakened him, and above all 
things he wished to husband his strength ; 
but his heart yearned toward her, aud next 
to her to Herbert. As men draw near their 
end they cling to truth and genuineness, 
and love to have those abont them in whom 





they can trust; and at Mr. Lyster’s wish, as 





chanced to join them. He was more often - 


the year drew near its close, his nephew 
took up his quarters at Oak Lodge. 

“It is not a place for a merry Christmas,” 
he wrote, touchingly, “ but you will, I know, 
not grudge me your society. It will no 
last for long, and it is a favor I shall never 
ask again.” 

Day by day, and hour by hour, Mr. Lyster 
grew paler and frailer; and as in the great 
water floods the watch-dog and the fox and 
other four-footed antagonists will crouch 
together, watching the ground grow less 
about them, and the pitiless rising of the 
tide. so, in view of the dread approach of 
death, Herbert and Percy and Gerald seemed 
for the time to have forgotten their mutual 
animosities. To Percy, bound by duty to 
put in an appearance in that melancholy 
house, but forbidden by the nature of the 
case to solace himself with the caresses of 
love, the whole thing was hateful, and he 
could hardly conceal his disgust and ennui; 
whereas Gerald was merely sad and silent, 
as became him. Within the last few days 
he had worn his usual anxious and appre- 
hensive air, but that had now deserted him, 
and he seemed to breathe more freely. To 
Percy this was a problem which interested 
him, and since he had nothing else to do, 
occupied his attention. Herbert’s solici- 
tude was, in reality, divided between the 
sick man and his daughter, but appeared to 
be absorbed by the former. Clare thought 
of her father only. 

What was very strange, and gave a certain 
weirdness to the general gloom, was that no- 
thing could persuade Mr. Lyster to remain 
in his bed, which was obviously the proper 
place forhim. He got up at his usual time, 
or nearly so, and was assisted to his study, 
where be now sat all day; nor, though so 
obviously nearing his end, would he have 
any one to watch him at night. 

This was at figst a great trouble to Clare, 
and not the less so because Sir Peter, who 
had heard of it, had assured her that it was 
but a sick man’s fancy, which there was no 
use in thwarting; her attitude toward the 

worthy knight (which, however, was hardly 
to be wondered at) was not altogether con- 
ciliatory, and she distrusted his advice as 
thongh it had been the gift of an enemy. 
On the other hand, when Dr. Dickson was 
appealed to, he had decided that. matters 
should be left as they were. “ This is one 
of those ‘cases, my dear young lady, where 
the patient knows better than we do what 
is best for himself. There are some natures 
which resent the restraints of a sick-room ; 
who seem to recognize the fact that taking 
to their bed is the beginning of the end, or 
even the end itself; and who absolutely ap- 
pear, I do not say to parry, but to delay, the 
stroke of fate, by their attitude of self-de- 
fense.” 

Since delay was all that could now be 
looked for, this argument was conclusive to 
Clare; but when Sir Peter heard of it, he 
shook his bead, and, perhaps from antago- 
nism of character, veered round in his opin- 
ion, and plainly told the doctor that it was 
his duty not to give way to such unbecom- 
ing caprices. ; 

“The man actually wanted to teach me 
my own trade!” complained the affronted 

physician to his friend Mr. Oldcastle. “Did 
you ever hear anything so audacious and 
unreasonable ?” 

“Never,” assented the lawyer, but a dry 
smile curled about his mouth, for, truth to 
say, it was his private impression that Sir 
Peter had not spoken wholly without rea- 
son. That the worthy knight was very so- 
licitous about his partner’s state of health 
was certain; for though the sick man was 
now denied to all visitors, he sent to Oak 
Lodge to ask for the invalid twice or even 
thrice a day.. The time was coming, how- 
ever, for a cessation of all such messages, 
and for the beginning of kind inquiries of 
another sort. 

Christmas had come and gone in the lit- 
tle household without its cheer. It is one 
of the evils of having set times for holidays 
and rejoicings that when misfortune comes: 
at those dates, the contrast between past 
and present becomes the sharper. 


““With such compelling cause to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace, 
And chains regret to his decease, 
How dare we keep our Christmas-eve ?” 


Instead of mistletoe at Oak Lodge there 
was rue, and in place of its white berries si- 
lent tears. It would have been a relief to 
Clare to find the season of merriment had 
passed, but that in so doing it brought part- 
ing from her father nearer. To the surprise 
of all, even of herself, on the last day of the 
year he was still alive, though scarcely in 
tlesh and blood—he was a mere shadow. 

“It is his will that does it,” said the doc- 
tor, with that admiration for stamina al- 
ways felt by members of his craft. “ An- 
other man with less strength of purpose 
would have given in a week ago.” 

And even now it was Mr. Lyster’s wish 





that all things should go on as much as 


possible as though that Visitor, whose step 
was on the very threshold, was not expect- 
ed. It had been the invariable custom ai 
Oak Lodge to see the old year out and the 
new year in, and he desired it should be ob- 
served on this occasion. Of course hé him- 
self retired at his usual early hour; but he 
laid strict orders on Clare and on the rest 
that they should come up to him at mid- 
night, and wish him—well, certainly not 
“Many happy new years,” but, let us say, 
pleasantdreams. Notthat Mr. Lysterdream- 
ed much, even as sick men are wont to do; 
nor, I fear, even thought much of things 
apart from this world. The clergy of the 
Church of England had but a small flock in 
Stokeville; perhaps it was the smuts that 
made black sheep of them; at all events, 
the fact was that the great majority of the 
population. were Dissenters; but Mr. Lyster 
had seen his minister, and apparently satis- 
fied him as to his spiritual condition. Since 
that incident, and indeed on this very day, 
he had had an interview with Clare which 
had left her with paler cheeks and graver 
thoughts than ever. It was piteous to see 
her now at the head of the supper table, on 
which lay the untasted food, and around 
which sat the joyless guests. Her lover 
was next to her, and ever and anon he made 
some observation to her in a low voice, to 
which she replied in monosyllables. She 
never avoided his glances, but met them 
with strange looks of tenderness and pain. 
“The old fool has been making his last pro- 
test to her against me,” was the thought he 
concealed under that reverent manner, and 
masked with that gentle deprecating face. 
And the sagacity which had so often: en- 
abled him to “track suggestion to her in- 
most cell” in this case also had not failed 
him. No one ever knew exactly what had 
passed between father and daughter in that 
supreme hour, but it afterward came to 
light that Mr. Lyster’s resolution to make 
the best of what was inevitable had given 
way, and that almost the last use to-which 
he had put his failing breath was to induce 
her to break with Percy. 

Opposite sat Herbert, silent as the grave 
to which all their thoughts were tending, 
and beside him Gerald’s vacant chair. Tle 
lad had retired, overcome with filial emo- 
tion, it was charitably hoped, though he was 
the only one who bad displayed any appe- 
tite for the viands, and was smoking in his 
own. room. 

Presently Herbert observed, gravely, “I 
think, Clare, I heard the town clock strike 
twelve just now.” 

“You are right,” she said, consulting her 
watch; “I don’t know how I came to miss 
it, for I seem to do nothing else but listeii. 
Let us go up stairs.” 

This conversation, and indeed all that 
happened subsequently, became of some im- 
portance. The three rose at once from their 
.seats as bound on an errand, wherein it was 
necessary to be punctual, but which did not 
admit of haste. At the top of the stairs 
they found Gerald standing with white face 
at the sick man’s door, which was open. 
“Come quick,” he whispered, hoarsely ; 
“there is a great change.” 

Opposite the door was the mantel-piece 
with a clock upon it that marked five min- 
utes past the hour. Clare took note of it 
mechanically, with a vague, pained sense 
that they were behind their time. Herbert 
and Percy looked at it too, as indeed they 
could hardly avoid doing, and interchanged 
&® momentary glance full of significance. 
The next instant they were in the presence 
of the dying man. He was lying propped 
up in bed, with a look of intense anxiety 
and impatience, which melted, as he recog- 
nized them, into one of supreme content 
and resignation.. Then, before Clare could 
reach his pillow, all expression faded from 
his eyes, and the face ceasing, as it seemed, 
to be flesh and blood, became marble. It 
was no longer her father that lay before her, 
but a dead man. An hour afterward Her- 
bert let Percy out of the house of death. 
As they stood on the door-step the latter 
said, “It is scarcely the time to talk about 
such things, Newton, but did you happen to 
notice the time when this sad event oc- 
curred?” 

“Yes; it was five minutes past twelve by 
my uncle’s clock.” 

“T made it five and a half, but that is a 
detail. The point is that it was past 
twelve. You are aware, of course, how im- 
portant this is?” 

“You mean to Clare %” 

“Yes, of course, to Clare. I can not say 
that I was very anxious about Master Ger- 
ald. Good-night.” 

Herbert looked after him with lowering 
brow as he disappeared in the darkness. 
“There was one thought forClare, nodoubt,” 
was his reflection, “ but there were two for 
himself. Would to Heaven that matters 
had turned out less fortunately, for in that 
case she might have escaped him! —Poor 
Clare! Poor Clare !” 
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TURRET DECK—PREPARING TO LOAD. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES ON 
LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


THE London correspondent of the New 
York Herald gives, under date of November 
9, the following account of the incideut to 
which Mr. Nast alludes in the cartoon on 
page 797: 

“Lord Mayor’s Day was celebrated as custom- 
ary to-day with a procession and a banquet at 
the Guildhall. To the general public the annual 
show was somewhat disappointing. There were 
neither men in armor, nor Indian elephants, nor 
ballet girls in costume representing allegorical 
pictures. This time, in fact, all the glories of the 
past, except the gilded coach and evergreen Sir 
Joun Bennett, had disappeared. The authorities 
of the Tower had refused to issue any suits of 
armor for use in the Lord Mayor's pageant, be- 
cause on the last occasion the gallant knights, 
having partaken too freely of the flowing bowl, 
left their armor out all night in the open air, and 
it being a rainy night, the valuable suits were re- 
turned with a thick coat of rust. So the Lord 
Mayor elect, being in a dilemma as to where to 
procure a striking novelty for the show, hit upon 
a brilliant idea for a Lord Mayor, namely, that of 
carrying the American flag in procession as a re- 
sponse to the greeting of the British standard at 
Yorktown. 

“So far as it went, it must be said that the com- 
pliment to América was rendered prettily enough. 
The banner was borne by a Doggett waterman, 
and escorted by half a company of the City of 
London Royal Fusileers, with fixed bayonets, pre- 
ceded by the regimental band, which played the 
‘Star-spangled Banner.’ When the pageant ar- 
rived at Westminster, the flag was placed in front 
of the company, facing the grand entrance of 
Westminster Hall, in the Palace Yard, and re- 
mained there while the Lord Mayor elect was 
taking the oath.” 








A NEW EXHILARANT. 


THE extraordinary exhilarating power of 
“laughing-gas” is well known; but a simi- 
lar property has just been discovered in a 
liquid mixture of phosphate of soda and 
tincture of the ergot.of rye. While treat- 
ing a female patient with tincture of the er- 
got of rye for a painful affection of the knee, 
Dr. Luton, of Rheims, discovered that by 
adding a little of the phosphate of soda to 
the medicine, it sent the patient into uncon- 
trollable fits of laughter, which evidently 
sprang from the merriest ideas. No effect 
was observed until three-quarters of an hour 
after the dose was taken; and after the in- 
toxication died away, the patient continued 
in the best of humor for some time. Ex- 
periments were then made on a number of 
persons, but it was found that females were 
the most susceptible to the influence of the 
potion. In the case of some men, only gid- 
diness and a slight headache was the result. 
It is worthy of remark, in this connection, 
that rye bread in wet seasons is apt to pro- 
duce a feeble exhilaration of the same kind, 
perhaps because it contains a small percent- 
age of the ergot. We trust that doctors 
and dispensers will be as sparing as possible 
in the use of this drug, so as to prevent its 
employment as a species of intoxicant. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY, etc. 
I uave found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate particu- 
larly serviceable in treatment of women and children 
in debility and loss of appetite. 


‘ W. H. Hotcompr, M.D. 
New Orleans, La. —[(Adv.} 


Tue Reasons wuy Rixer’s “ American Face 
Powber” SURPASSES ALL OTHERS.—It contains 
neither lead, arsenic, bismuth, nor other metallic 
substances to poison the skin. It contains no 
chalk, whiting, magnesia, or other harsh ingre- 
dients to dry or rovghen the skin. It “goes on” 
80 smooth and easy, and stays on so much longer 
than any other. It keeps the skin soft and 
healthy, It is the only preparation which is not 
only harmless but really beneficial to the skin. It 
causes the skin to have that beautiful clearness 
indicative of perfect health. It is shaded to suit 
all complexions, there being five tints: white, 
flesh, pink, brunette, and yellow. Sold every- 
where.—[ Com.] ; 


Women are everywhere using and recommending 
Parker's Ginger Tonic, because they have learned from 
experience that it speedily overcomes despondency, in- 
digestion, weakness in the back and kidneys, and other 
troubles peculiar to the sex.—Home Journal.—[A dv.) 





An agreeable dressing for the hair, that will stop its 
falling, has been long sought for. Parker's Hair Bal- 
any ee for its purity, supplies this want. 
—[Adv. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Magic Lantems and Stereopticans, 


With Views for Public and Private Exhibitions made by 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 130 pages sent on 
application. Our new Patent Petroleum Lamp is su- 
perior to all others, the light passed on to the screen 
by the condensing lenses is equal to 350 candles. 
All interested are invited to call and examine it. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the pra of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only-in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, (878. 
BAKER’ 


5 _ breakfast Ccot 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 











A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOOK 
FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


By L. O. His latest 
EMERSON. aud Bsr! 


SPECIMEN COPY MAILED FOR 75 CENTS. 
TRULY AN IDEAL BOOK. TRY IT! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., - - BOSTON. 
Cc. STEHR Manufacturer of 


9 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 




















LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman S8t., N. 


tot RUBBER TYPE Sa sats 





THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS' 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 7 






of a LETTER from i 
a MEDICAL GEN- SOUPS, 
TLEMAN at Mad- 


ras, to his brother GRAVIES, 
at WORCEST: . 


table, as weil a. the 
m wholesome 


ismade.” 
Pa 
D> 
Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
N D | F N Sole Proprietor, : 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
e la Faculté de Paris, 


d 
27, rae Rambutean, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
: and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 








RS. THOMPSON’S Snore 
ition to 


aw wi 


y extra).Sent C. 0. D. a 
'o be had only of Mra. ©. Thempeon, 107 
feage. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 


[ CTS. pays for the Star Spangled Banner 8 moa. 


Nothing like it, 2th year. 8 pagesillus’d. Speci 
mens Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 














THE ORGUINETTE, 





CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, BEED ORGANS, and PIANOS, 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 
in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Broadway, bet, 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill., 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


: sue eine ALE a 








er Garae cutiae ote: 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, , Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. ; 
Gentiemen’s Garmente, cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 
Employing the best attainable ekill and most im- 
een appliances, and having systematized anew every 
epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and a retarn of goods. 
Goods received and retu by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


MINTON'S sssanceren TILES 
ENAMELED ‘ 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 


604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, b sending your address to 
P ce Box 3410, New York. 
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Because it quickens the circula- 
tion, opens the pores, and enables 
the system to throw off those 
impurities which cause disease. 


It instantly acts upon the Blood, 
Nerves, and Tissues. Imparting 








A Beautiful Clear Skin, 
New Energy and New Life, 


TO ALL WHO DAILY USE IT. 








AND IS WARRANTED TO CURE | 


Rheumatism and Diseases of the Blood, Nervous 
Complaints, Neuraigia, Toothache, Malaria! Lame- 
ness, Palpitation, Paralysis and all pains caused 
by Impaired circulation. it promptly alleviates 
Indigestion, Liver and Kidney Troubles, quickly 
removes those “* Back Aches’ pecullar to Ladies, 
and imparts wonderful v'gor to the whole body. 








ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND PRICE 


iF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 











Not a Wire 


As soon as you Tegetve the Brush. if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will 


return the money. What can fairer 





cures are % 
Dr. JOHN GAVETT GIBSON, F.C.8.——“ 


and child daily. We cannot 
~~ % Soot Street, BA 
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“I find great benefit 
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A BHEAUTIFU:. 


Inclose 10 cents ant ee - y 


safe your 
expressage ediés constaepenty to vour sea Or 
the box. Remittances wade payable . 
Currency, or Stamps. = —4-X>, FS 
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Heat your honses thoroughly @arieg such win- 
ters as the past one was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
auring the past 22 years, ma are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repai 
to buy and use. Have more ain greater dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for sav fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free from gases. Immensely popular 
and universally successful. Send for Circulars. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manafacturers, 


234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 BROADWAY, 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
a TO ORDER, $4.00 TO $10.00. 


$15.00 “ $40.00. 
OVERCOATS ae $15.00 “ $40.00. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


WJOHNS 














LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 


Steam Pipe & Boiler Co erings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Baan , Sheathin . Fire Broot Coatings, ae. 


H.W. JOHNS M'F'G CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING pres FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalaable and table tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon or which nations should 
feel teful.”See « * Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. : 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. vgs ents for the United States 
frewenste only) AVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ne, laedon i ngl Be 

Sold wholesale in New York PARK & TILFORD, 
nae & VANDERBEEEK, A’ = aa ae & 

oKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & 


CONDIT, 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & — 


>) NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 








IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp For Crroutar TO 
L. P. TIBBALS. 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart’s. 


“HITCHCOCK'S OLD AND NEW 


SONGS. 


With Piano Accompanim: 


Boe, Sold by all ee — y mailed b pititcHCocKs 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau St., N 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 











NIARPER'S MAGAZINE........ iodebkbeccgen ee $4 00 
HARPERB SUMBRLY 65. 55 ..cccccce cece cess 400 
BURR MMNNMEE «Siig hic co sacs awccesssecs secs 400 
The THRE above publications.............+++ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0.2eeceeeeee 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............0..+. 150 
HARPER’S MAGAZIN 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } <--°+++++""" 7 


HiARPER'S FRANKLIN oo Tema, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


eee weer ener eesesseee 


yk, Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or 


_ 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Broturns. 





a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
tiles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Niue Cents. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
AGENTS WA wants Aye sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reorrx 


Boox. ht. You double your money, Ad- 
dress Da. CHASE'S nting House, Ann Arbor, Mich 











A REMARKABLE offer- 
ing of Black DRESS VEL- 
VET is being made now by 
JAMES McCREERY & Co. 

A superior quality 26 in- 
ches wide, that formerly 
sold for $3.50 a yard, has 
been MARKED DOWN to 
$2.50, 

A line of Colored Velvets 
has also been reduced from 
$3 a yard to the extremely 
low price of $1.50 a yard, 
The latter are 19 inches 
wide. 

Such BARGAINS are 
rarely found at this season 
of the year. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and liith St., 

New York. 





TRADE MARK. 


THE FIRST 


Japanese MTs and Trading Co, 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


9° HOW TO PRINT. 


Send to J. W. D ‘& Co., 












getby 
some (40) 
HOW TO PRINT, wi 


jen, 
rapid and easy to work. An v can manage it. 
Sout Guate. Hand and foot power. Price, from $3 up. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined ‘Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
wet. Pool, 24, striped same as Ivory . $30.00 set. 
Checks, 1% inches, $8.50 od 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. tablished 1855. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
N Manufacturer of 

C. W EIS { Meerschaum Goods, 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399- Broadway. ni 
_ Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a retail box yy ex- 
ress of the best Candies 
America, put up ele- 
gantly and strictly pure. 


penne for —-. Refers to : to all Chicago. Address 
UNTHER, Bonfectioner, 78 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


HOPE=-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s s Artificial Ear Drums 














THE 
perform iT, work Nataral Drum. 
in position, : to others. 
— and ———- heard a 
ws refer to Send 
Ae eich dagnipontals. Address, 


at. PECK & 00. 468 Broadway, Now York. 


A WEEK. $i2%adayat home easily made. Costly 
$12 Ontfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 








“50 

DEALERS SFLL iT. AG PL 

THREE-CENT STAMP FOR A SPECIMEN COPY TO 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING 00. Boston. 


$5 to $20 Ka day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 











LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettea, and Handkerchiefs. Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawis in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New ¥ork. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


High Novelties in Curtain Materials, Fur- 
niture Coverings, Artistic Decorations, Lace 
Curtains, Cretonnes, Chintzes, &c. 
N.B.—Estimates furnished. 


Broadway & [9th St. 
00, 








SOLD!!! AGENTS WANTED 


“% GARFIELD 


Eis coiz tide ond covers an 


eral straps for lita, wonder 


jberon, ete. gratmecly tllustrated. jen- 
portrait mother ; ‘scene of the 
- yi aye ; Surgeons and Gaby 
net. only complet: Sous A A Soremne 
aoe" le whe o Sale threes 
Ey ee St., Phi 





9 5 Ct Rogers’ Handy Rules for Letter Writers. 
8. Contains Rules for Using Capital Letters, 
pe thee hergen or Letter Writing. Easy reference 
we bane ik of 25, 060 words, 20,000 S$ na ge pee e8, 2000 
5 —— ords, Latin and French Ph hrases, all arran 
with handy reference Index. Sent by mail, Price, paper 
cover, 25c., Cloth, 50c. L. H. Rogers, 75 Maiden e, 
New York, P.O. Box 4360. Over 6 testimonials from 
teachers and writers. Every lady, gentleman, boy Poet 


- home, and office should have a copy. Sells at sight. 


age pomee received in payment. Refer to any Bank 
Y. City. 5000 Agents wanted. Liberal ia 





Quickly and 
Permanently 






Hap wn en nn! 

is unequ: 

ranegta ive and Cure for 

Asthma and 

afford temporary tnt bot is See ely 
Rey estan Seige a hey ~ 

tr rat medicine tn ets years that has has loosened m: 

nig Potesneteerty i yen r druggist does not 

keep it, send for trea 


+ wi 
853 Broadway, New ¥: 


ster From shiping: Pst 





ng. She band car- 


ranted. [lustrated circular free. 
Srap Manuractuniye Co., Boston, Mass. 


FREE: “ay 3 your address, with a three-cent stamp, 





the ZTNA CARD Cv., 119 Fulton St, 

New York, and receive 12 beautiful Chromo 

Cards, embracing Gold, Silver, and differ- 

ent tints, together with our new Price-List of Cards. 


at Andrews ;Aftto® Bed. 


Bedding folds out of sizht ; it saves room— 








m, ies 
Made only by A. . 
* hekeews & Co, Chicago, I, 5 


YOUR OWN Name cut in Stencil Plate, with 





indelible ink, brush, &c,, for. ening cloth- 

ing, cards, &c., 50c., postpaid. Key Check 

with name, 25e. Big thing for equate, »money i a 
J.L. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay S' f 


DO YOUR OWN roe 


Over 8,000 sb hg Cc 
ced price liat free 


“HE HOOVER, Phila., a: 
Agents Wanted. 8. M. Spencer, 
savas, CEA SAS Owes 


4400 sesrsbrcke: SRT ioe 





















Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. World Manuf’g. Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
NTS can now grasp a fortune. Address $66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 — 
A GE BIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HARPER’S POPULAR ereiavann OF UNIT. 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Sy ee | Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Bun- 
son J. Lossine, Author of ** The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ‘* Field-Book of the War of 1812," &c. 
Tilustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols,, Ruyal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


IL 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part IIL Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India, With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 
W. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Uniform with Colonel Kxox’s Boy Travellers in the 

Far East, Parts I. and II, 


IIT. 





‘PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Wruttam M. 


Tayzor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IV, 


DE QUINCEY. By Davin Masson. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, The Latest Issue in the English Men of Letters. 
v. 

THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
By Samurt Apams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 


ILtTON Gisson. 4to, Lluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. Ina Box. vi 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pav. B. Dv 
Cuat.tvo. With Map and 235 Llustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. vi. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 832 Pages, 
760 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 0v. 


VILL 
THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an In- 
troduction, and Critical aud Explanatory Notes, by 
E. G. Simuer, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in 
the or Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth, 7 
cents. (Jn Harper’s New Classical Series, edited by 
Henny Daisize, LL.D.) 
1X. 
THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henny P. Jounsron. Ll- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


x. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Makin Containin Compre- 
hensive Hints on Cam ielter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland 8 and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe en ate and Valuable ——— on Trap- 
mw With Extended Chapters on the 

rap ae a containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable rh 4 for the Curing and Tanning 
of Far Skins, &. By W. Hamitton Giseon, Author 
of “Pastoral Daya.” Dlustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss Westoorrt, D.D., 
Regius eT. of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Huleean Professor 

i Divinity, late Fellow ‘of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putttre Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2.00. on 


1 ee eee VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
ENT. urper’s American Editions: Pica, 

pi wOloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Fall Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 


vier, 12mo, — Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. xm 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Ts Complete on is 
own Page. Selected by J. oCasKkkyY. ce 
8vo, Paper, same Size and pad as Harper’s Monthl 
Magazine, 40 cents, Also, an edition on fiver papen, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Cruise of the “Ghost.” By W. L. Atpgn. Iilus- 
trated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





The Comet of a Season. By. JUSTIN MoCarruy. 20 cts. 

Christowell. By R. D. Bracuuons. 20 cents. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents, 

The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuantzs Gisson, 20 cents. 

A Life’s Atonement. By D. C. Murray. 20 cents. 

Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Peroy Gere. 20 cents, 

Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 20 cents. 

The Cameronians. By J amne Grant. 20 cents. 

The Private Secretary. 90 cents. 

With Coste. By Mrs. Nawaax. 15 cents, 

by Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By. 
pm 4 Cloth st | 2 ecm) Square 16mo, Biemine. 


Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. ans Grorexr Maovonarp, 
20 cents. 4 


That Beantiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wu 
LtaM Brack. With man Tinvaretiena. 20 cents. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Ranporru. 20 cents. 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Routnson. 10 cents, 
a” Barrer & Buoturns will send any of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the the price. 


2” Hanrer’s Cataroeue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y- 
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THE POMPS AND VANITIES OF OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 








U.0. GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Oloaks; 
Fur-Lined Garments; 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 




















C= 
SIZE 


THE NEWSPAPER PIN | 
Is a piece of steel wire 244 in- f 
cher long bent over upon it- { 
self, and operates similar to a clothes-pin. 
Send 3-cent sti ump for samples, and try 
them on your Harper's Weekly. 


NEW SP APE R PIN € 0. °9 Bridgeport, Conn. 








Theo Best in the World, 





Henry Richards’ Breech -Loading Single Gun 


This gun has Patent TOP LEVER Action, DOUBLE BOLT, 
REBOUNDING LOCK, PATENT FORE-END, PISTOL GRIP 
STOCK. The barrels are bored from SOLID STEEL, PROVED 
and CHOKE BORED, insuring the BEST SHOOTING POSSI. 
BLE. Either BRASS or PAPER CARTRIDGES of any make 
can be used in it, The guns are made 12 bore, 30 to 36 inches 


long. PRICK, $15. The SHELTON AUXILIARY RIFLE 

BARREL can be used in this single gun, thus making virtually 

TWO G.UNS—a breech-londing single SHOT GUN, and a breech- 

loading RIFLE. For sale by the trade generally, or 
JNO. P. MOORE'S SONS, 


Wholesale Gan Dealers, 302 Broadway. No York, 














PISO’S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has eured 
thousands. It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syrup. 

= Soldeverywhere. 25c.& 81. 


CONSUMPTION. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


inl Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 









MAGIC LANTERNS 


eetiae ae 7 prices. VIEWS il- 
hg every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBI- 
TION, &c. (> A profitable business for aman with 
emall capital. Also MAGIC LANTERNS for home 
amusement. 116 page Illustrated Catalogne free. 

McALLINTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nas 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











me S$ Prints envelo) 
€ cards, &c. {Sele 
inker, $4.] Press 
for circulars, &c. 
a : $8. 12 other sizes. Do your own print- 
4 mee. ing. Pleasure or money making ; Old 
or young. Everything easy; rinted 

Ss — Catalogue of \Gecneen, 


Type, Cards, &c., for 2 stamps. wr 
dress ress Manufacturers, Ke LSEY & C0., Meriden, | Conn. 


BRUNSWI Tn powdered form. Delicious, ical, 
ONSWICE convenient. 10 varieties. ich nd noe 


ishing. Depot, 75 Warren Street, N. Y. 











Standard of Silver. 


As a rule the quality of 
Government Coin has been the 
standard on which Silversmiths 
have based their quality. The 
standard of United States Coin 
is 900-1000 pure silver to 100- 
1000 copper or other alloy. The 
standard of Great Britain is 
925/;999 pure silver to 75-1000 


alloy. 


| 
| 
| 








| 


| 
| 


| 


Our leading Silversmiths, the 
Gornam Company, adopted the 
English standard many years 
ago, and so careful has been the 
surveillance over the quality of 


their ware, that not a SINGLE | 


PIECE has been known to leave 
their Factory under the stand- 
ard. So well is this now un- 


| derstood that their trade-mark 


| @lW® is as well known to all 
STERLING 


| purchasers of Solid Silver in this 





| country, as is the Hall Mark of 
England, as a sure guarantee for 
pure metal. 












GOL2 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &e. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price- List. 


| OUR GOODS arg Sop ny FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turouenour tre WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 















BzAtzrs 0 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, onl: 
Bise Pianos, $1 = Rare Holiday Tndacements 
Rea Write or call pe ‘BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 













SMOKE 


Hay Fever, 
Sold by all Druggists; or 


MARSHALL’S 


PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


For Catarrh, Cold in the He 


ad, Asthma, 
Throat Diseases, &o. 


send 25 cents for sample box by mail, to 


"JAMES B. HORNER, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.8. A. 





A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Before purchasing Holiday Presents for your friends, we earnest] 


y advise 


our Patrons to read the advertisement of Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH 


BRUSH on the next inside page. 


It is a handsome, useful, and lasting article, 


splendidly adapted for Holiday Presents. 











PECK & SNYDER’S — 


“CELEBRATED AMERICAN CLUB 





. Send 3 Cents for Catalogue 


SKATE.” 

No. 1. Blued.- -$5,00 
No, 2. Nickel. .$6,00 
No, 3, Polished-$7.00 


No. 4. Polished 
and Nickeled.$8,00 


This is the best Skate in the world. Consumers and the trade supplied by PECK & SNYDER, 


124 Nassau St., N. ¥.3 A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; 


TALLMAN & 


McFADDEN, 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; WRIGHT & DITSON, 580 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 








> 
NO CORDS OR BALANCES. DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
} Dealers will replace any Roller failing to give entire satisfaction. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, New York. 
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This invaluable plant, imported and prepared b 
the undersigned, contains curative properties whic 
exist in no other known substance or compound for 
the cure of Coughs and Hoarseness. Colds which are 
80 severe that the patient cannot speak above a whis- 
per are relieved at once, and often cured in a few 

ours. Cough Bush is not an expectorant, and does 
not nauseate the most delicate stomach. A dose taken 
at bedtime stops cough during the yy For sale by 
druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 and 
50 cents. R. PRETZINGER & BRO., Dayton, Ohio. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The Foremost Religi me- Iie per of the United 
States.” —Rev. Joseru Coox. 








32 PAGES EACH WEEK. ‘ 
3.00 per year, with very liberal terms to clubs. 
£3 ak peal Rta Pa FREE SP PECIMEN COPY. 
ye 3 cm THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 








For a WINTER TRIP SOUTH take one of these 
1st Class Boats equipped with the 


NEW ROWING GEAR. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


OF FINE FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS and MAN- 
TEL SETS, suitable for Holiday Presents, at a 
Discount of 10 Per Cent. 
FROM REGULAR eanpes. which are marked in 
a a figures on each articl 
ese goods are guarantecd FIRST CLASS, and 
man ) Clock is Warranted an an accurate time-keeper. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 











TY VRVE [© rows Label passin Label 
CLICOUOT Grand Vintage 


PONSARDIN. 1878. 


These celebrated Wines for sale by all leading Winc 
Merchants and Grocers. 


CHAS. F. SCHMIDT & PETERS, N. ¥Y., 
Sole Agents. 











SYPHER & CO. 


ARE NOW REOKIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
-Bronzes, China, Bc. &c. 


7139 & 741 BROADWAY. 


Rawson's (adjusting) U-S. Army 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed, 8S Relief, Comfort, 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and hrs one a 
Sold by Druggists. 8. E. G. > Pa 9 
Sent by oat tatety. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


AGENTS, DB DEALERS, 


No Springs, 
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Microscopes, Spectacles, 





pean eae gts por tere PERA GLA Telescopes, ‘Barometers 
po 1 ger ave mae Soy 
eured by 
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of price, by C. N. Crittentom, 116 St., Ne 











